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NEW 
ZENITH 


DEVELOPMENTS pring you the 


finest high fidelity of the Stereophonic Age. Only Zenith has Ex- 
tended Stereophonic—the most dramatic sound separation ever from a single instru- 
ment. A single turn of Zenith’s new Extended Stereophonic control and the Zenith 
dual speaker systems seem to move out beyond the sides of the cabinet. Sound is 
richer, deeper, more life-like than you have ever heard before. Another new Zenith 
development is the exclusive Automatic Balance Control that lets you bring the 
separate speaker systems into proper balance—automati- 


cally keeps them in balance no matter how often you 


change the volume. Exclusive engineering advances like 
these make Zenith Extended Stereophonic High Fidelity 


the finest in the world today. 


Above is the Zenith Gershwin, an Extended Stereophonic 
instrument with FM/AM radio, in exquisite fine furniture 
cabinetry from the Decorator Group. Has Zenith’s exclu- 
sive Cobra-Matic® Record Changer and Cobra® Tone 
Arm; 40 watts of power output undistorted, up to 80 watts 
peak, from Zenith-designed dual channel amplifiers. Pro- 


yo Ly ZENITH RADIO 


Psd t CORPORATION 


fos T & tr CO & CO 


As you listen the sound source 
seems to move beyond the cabinet 


vision for new Zenith Radial Sound System (optional). 
Danish Modern styling in walnut veneers and walnut 
solids, blond oak veneers and blond oak solids, or ebony 
color, Model SFD2570, $700.00.* Other Zenith quality, 
stereophonic-equipped high fidelity instruments are priced 
from $159.95." 


—————"" CRICAGE 38, The quality goes in 
HLINOIS—The royalty of televi 
So, anes Se Oe before the name goes on 


and hearing aids. 41 years of 
leadership in radionics exclu- 
sively. 


* Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher in the Southwest and West Coast. Prices and specifications subject to change without noticr 





2 WEEKS ONLY! TUES. EVE., SEPT. 22 THRU SAT. EVE., OCT. 3 


roserto IGLESIAS spatter esrano. 


Eves. Incl. Sun. & Sat. & Sun. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; Loge $4.20; Mezz, $3.60; Bale. $3.05, 2.50, 1.75 a 
WINTER GARDEN THEATRE, 1634 B'way, N.Y. 19 


CAEN SBA IS, Aa RTO 5 SiR ies EI 


2 WEEKS ONLY! TUES. EVE., OCT. 13 thru SAT. EVE., OCT. 24 
After Triumphs at the Brussels Fair! 


BAYAN 3 HAN PHILIPPINE NATIONAL DANCE THEATRE 


Gale Premiere: Orch. $8.00; Loge $6.50; Mezz. $5.00; Baic. $4.00, 2.50, 1.75. Eves. Thereafter & Wed. 
& Sat. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; Loge $4.20; Mezz. $3.60; Baic. $3.05, 2.50, 1.75. Tax incl. (No Sun. Perfs.) 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE, 1634 B'way, N.Y. 19 
; i ei MERE o> aS ae peemasnmames 2 oa 2 


3 WEEKS ONLY! TUES. EVE., NOV. 3 thru SUN. EVE., NOV. 22 
in association with the City Center of Music and Drama 
After Triumphs in the Capitals of Europe! by arrangement with the POLISH MINISTRY OF CULTURE 
nexcenss POLISH STATE FOLK BALLE 
100 DANCERS AND SINGERS AND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“ Lask”) 
Eves. & Sat. & Sun. Mats.: Orch. $3.95; Ist Bale. $2.95, 3.45, 2.75; 2nd Bale. $2.75, 1.95. (Ne Mon. Perts.) (“Ss 
N. Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., N. ¥Y. 19 


PP EOS i 
2 WEEKS ONLY! TUES. EVE., NOV. 24 thru SUN. EVE., DEC. 6 


in association with the City Center of Music and Drama 
and the America-Israel Cultural Foundation 


DINIBAL pance THEATRE OF ISRAEL 
Eves. & Sat. & Sun. Mats: Orch. $3.95, First Baic. $3.95, 3.45, 2.75; Second Baie. $2.75, 1.95. (No Mon. Ports.) 
N. ¥. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., N. Y. 19 


ELE a De 2S SRE a Ce 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT! OPENS SUN. EVE., DEC. 27 
in association with GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


KATHARINE CORNELL BRIAN AHERNE 


in scone wares EAR LBA cri Se torch Compbol ond tnard Show 


Costumes by CECIL BEATON Music by SOL KAPLAN Lighting by JEAN ROSENTHAL 


Directed by MR. KILTY 


NOTE! THEATRE TO BE ANNOUNCED. Please mae checks parahe and 
Ave., WY. 19. Opening Night Orch. Sold Out; Bale. $5.75, 4.60, 3.45, 290. New 
258 Other Ewen, Oreh $59, Bok. $50 345, 290198 Mats. Wed Sats Och 
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CARNEGIE HALL—9 CONCERTS — EVES: JAN. 3, 4, 6, 8, 17, 18, 19, 25, 27 
TCHAIKOWSKY FESTIVAL 


MOSCOW STATE SYMPHONY 


Conductos: KONSTANTIN IVANOV - KIRIL KONDRASHIN 
Soloists: EMIL GILELS, Picnis - GALINA VISHNEVSKAYA, Sopranc - DANIL SHAFRAN, Coltist 


ORDERS 


SEATS WOW: $4.00, 3.50, 3.05, 250, 2.00, 1.50 aan eee PROMPTLY 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY RICHARD DYER-BENNET FILLED! 

cua WILLIAM STEINBERG ; 
CARNEGIE HALL — Mon. Eve., Nov. 16 
SEATS WOW, $4.00, 380, 1.05, 250, 2.00, 150 LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA from PARIS 
Nee eT amuses Goma eee 

PRICES: £3.60, 3.05, 250, 175, 125 —— Atty iam SEATS WOW: $4.80, 4.00, 3.60, 250, 200, 1.50 

LARRY ADLER NATHAN MILSTEIN VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 


TOWN HALL —Fri. Eve., Oct. 30 CARNEGIE HALL — Fri. Eve., Dec. 4 TOWN HALL — Fri. Eve., Mar. 25 & Sat. Mat. Mar. 26 
PRICES. $3.60, 3.05, 2.50, 175 SEATS NOW: $4.00, 3.50, 3.05, 20, 2.00, 1.50 PRICES: EVE. $3.05, 250, 1.75, 1.25. MAT. $2.50, 1.75, 1.25 
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Printing, says the 16th-century inscription above, is the art which conserves all other 
arts. The valuable books shown here—all selections of The Seven Arts Book Society— 
amply support this statement. Their authoritative text, fidelity of reproduction, and 
beautiful book-making are typical of all the books the Society offers its members. 
Why not begin your trial membership in the Seven Arts Book Society now and discover 
for yourself the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization which offers 
you the most beautiful books for your home at the lowest possible cost? You may start 
your membership with any one of the outstanding books shown here and choose any , 
other to be sent you free as an introductory gift. Your savings on this introductory offer ! 


Begin your membership 
with one of these books 
and choose any other 


alone can amount to as much as $27.05. 


The Louvre and French Impressionists in the 
Louvre. By Germain Bazin. A glowing presenta- 
tion of the treasures of the Louvre and the peer- 
less collection of French Impressionists housed 
in the Jeu de Paume. Each 324 page, 6 x 8% 
volume contains 101 color plates and 240 mono- 
chrome illustrations. Combined publisher's price 
$15.00. Member's price (for both books) $10.95 
Romanesque Art in Italy. By Hans Decker. The 
glories of Romanesque art in architecture and 
sculpture. 304 pp., 9 x 12, 263 full-page illus. 
Pub. at $15.00. Member's price $11.95 

The Thrones of Earth and Heaven. Roloff Beny's 
dazzling photographs, which revivify the beauty 
of ancient Mediterranean art. 190 plates, 11 x 
12%. Pub. at $17.50. Member's price $12.95. 
Hieronymus Bosch. By Jacques Combe. An ex- 
haustive investigation of a baffling and fascinat- 
ing artist. 140 pp. of illus. (including 32 in full 
color, hand-mounted), 245 pp., 834 x 11. Pub. at 
$17.50. Member's price $12.95 

The Atlantic Book of British and American 
Poetry. The widely hailed new anthology edited 
by Dame Edith Sitwell. 1134 pp., 6% x 9%. Pub. 
at $12.50. Member's price $8.50 


Brueghel. Ed. by Gustav Gliick. A lavish mono- 
graph on “an artist whose style and form must 
be counted amongst the greatest treasures of 
mankind.” 143 pp., 83 color plates, 11% x 14. 
Pub. at $20.00. Member's price $12.95. 


Matisse: Fifty Years of His Graphic Art. Text by 
William Lieberman. 124 illus., 8 pp. in 5 colors, 
842 x 11, and Ben Shahn. Text by James Thrall 
Soby. Over 100 reproductions, 8 pp. in full color, 
144 pp., 8¥2 x 11. Combined publisher's price 
$20.00. Member's price (for both books). $15.00. 


The Complete Book of Artists’ Techniques. By 
Kurt Herberts. A guide for artist and layman. 
169 illus., 80 in color, 28 drawings, 352 pp., 8 x 8. 
Pub. at $15.00. Member's price $10.95 


The Movies. By Richard Griffith and Arthur 
Mayer. A huge pictorial history — from pre- 
Nickelodeon days to Cinerama. 442 pp., over 
1000 photographs, 9 x 12, and Masters of Photog- 
raphy. By Beaumont and Nancy Newhall. A col- 
lection of outstanding work from early masters 
like Hill to moderns like Steichen and Cartier- 
Bresson. Combined publisher's price $27.50. Mem- 
ber's price (for both books) $20.00. 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 
215 POURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

You may enter my name as a member and send me 
the free gift and first selection (at the special mem- 
ber's price plus postage and handling) indicated. i 
agree to take as few as five additional selections 

or alternates—in the next 12 months. I am to receive 
each month without charge the attractive Seven 
Arts News containing an extensive review of the 
forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 
books available to me at member's prices. If I do 
not want the selection announced I can return your 
simple form saying ‘“‘send me nothing,” or use it 
to order another book from the more than 100 
authoritative volumes offered in the course of a 
year, I may cancel my membership at any time after 
purchasing the five additional selections or alternates 


$9-107 
Free gift__ 





First selection 

Mr. 

Mrs. . saad 
Miss please print 
Address. 











Zone___ State 
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Editor: Bruce Bohle 
Associate Editors: Leota Diesel 
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The Cover: Anne Bancroft as An- 
nie Sullivan, teacher of the 
young Helen Keller, in William 
Gibson’s The Miracle Worker, 
which arrives on Broadway this 
month. In this issue Mr. Gibson 
has written of his new play and 
its genesis, in the article 
“Second Wind.” Photograph by 
Howell Conant. 


The Play 


West Side Story Book by Arthur Laurents 
Music, Leonard Bernstein; 
Lyrics, Stephen Sondheim 


Features 
This Is It: the New Season by Ward Morehouse 
Second Wind by William Gibson 
The Magic Moments of Musicals by Peter Glenville 
\ Traveling Manager Reports by Manning Gurian 
Fan Mail—After Many Years by Bill Doll 
The Remarkable Past by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 
Bring On the Comedians by Nancy Walker 
International Dance at Our Doorstep 
Twain to the Life 
Epic Scene Design by Mordecai Goreltk 
A Rare Classic Returns 


Departments 
t Calendar 
65 The atre, USA 


81, 
88 Offstage 


85 Bookshelf 


Photographic credits on page 8 


Advertising & Circulation Office: 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 
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OPENS MON. EVE., OCT. 19 


FRED COE presents 


ANNE BANCROFT 
deg NEAL-TORIN THATCHER 


Wheto York, 


A new play by WILLIAM GIBSON 


JAMES MATALEEN ALBERT ih) 


CONGDON * COMEGYS * PAULSON * RICHARDS 
vee PATTY DUKE 


Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Scenery ond Lightag by GEORGE JENKINS 
Costumes by RUTH MOREY 


Eves , Mon. thru Thurs.—Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60, 
3.45; Bale. $2.90. Fri. & Sat. Eves.—Orch. $7.50; Mezz. 
pe“ 5.75, 4.60; Balc. $3.60, 2.90. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
$4.80; Merz. $4.80, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Balc. 

2 50. 1.75. Enctose stamped self-addressed envelope 


PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


“BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR!” 
6 “TONY” AWARDS 


@ GWEN VERDON 
"REDHEAD 


co-starring 


RICHARD KILEY 


Eves. Divans (ist 9 rows) $9.20; Orch. $8.60; 
Merz. $6 90, 6.00; Baic. $5.00, 4.60, 3.50, 2.90 
Mats. Wed. & Sat: Divans (ist 9 rows) $5.00; 
Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.00, 3.50; Baic. $2.90, 2.50 
Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
specity at least 3 alternate dates 


46th ST. THEATRE, 226 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


the new cya ae ae & HAMMERSTEIN- ( 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 


a g FLOWER 


? ve SONG 


“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 
ST. JAMES, 44 St. W. Of B'y. Mats. Wed. & Sat 


<< 
~ 


“BIGGEST, MOST EXHILARATING JOLT 
OF THE SEASON. SHAKES THE THEATRE. 2 


Herald T 


PAUL NEWMAN CERALDINE PAGE 
SIDNEY BLACKMER 


Bind of Youth 


A New Play by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
pvnes pee te ELIA KAZAN 


Madeleine Logan 

oo ie Fa Sherwood Ramsey 

Settings and Lighting by 40 MIELZINER 
Music by PAUL BOWLES 


Costumes by ANNA HILL JOHNSTONE 


PRICES (Tax tncl.): All Evos. Orch. $6.90: 
Mezz. $5.75; Baic. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90. Mats. 
Wed. and Sat.: Orch. $4.60; Mezz. $4.05; Bale 
$3.45, 2.90, 2.390, 1.75. Enclose stamped, selt- 
addressed envelope. Suggest alternate dates. 


AIR-COND.MARTIN BECK THEA, 302 w astm stn ¢ 


WORLD THEATRE 


BROADWAY 


This is the time of year when hopes run 
high, when every available theatre is booked 
and some attractions are waiting on the sidelines 
to get in (which means continuing their out-of- 
town bookings until they can get a theatre). 
More information about the new season’s offer- 
ings will be found in Ward Morehouse’s fore- 
cast in this issue 

Of the successes of the past and previous sea- 
sons, the following are scheduled to continue. 

Destry Rides Again, a musical adaptation of 
the Western novel by Max Brand that has had 
four movie versions. Music by Harold Rome, 
book by Leonard Gershe, and direction and 
choreography by Michael Kidd. With Andy 
Griffith as the shy but efficient deputy sheriff, 
Dolores Gray as the dance-hall hostess, and Art 
Lund as the villain (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s novel about 
the conflict between the old ways and the new 
in San Francisco’s Chinatown. Music by Richard 
Rodgers, book by Oscar Hammerstein II and 
Joseph Fields, and lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein. 
The cast includes Miyoshi Umeki, Juanita Hall 
and Pat Suzuki (St. James, 246 W. 4th St.). 

y, a musical based on Gypsy Rose Lee’s 
autobiography. Book by Arthur pea music 
by Jule Styne, lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, and 
choreogravhy and direction by Jerome Robbins. 
With Ethel Merman as a determined stage 
mother, Sandra Church as young Gypsy, and 
Jack Klugman as their manager (Broadway, 
1681 Broadway). 

J.B., Archibald MacLeish’s verse paraphras« 
of the Book of Job, which places the action in 
the present time. Elia Kazan directed a cast that 
includes James Daly, Basil Rathbone, Christopher 
Plummer and Nan Martin. Scheduled to close 
Oct. 14 and then tour (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd 
St.). 

A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn who dabbles in romance and international 
relations during a visit to Japan. The cast in- 
cludes Gertrude Berg and Cedric Hardwicke 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44th St., until Oct. 19; then 
moves to the Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St.). 

The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens whose main characters are a_ college 
professor (Charles Boyer), his wife and colleague 
(Claudette Colbert) a a brash young girl 
from Sweden (Julie Newmar) who wants to have 
a child by the professor (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th 
Se.). 

The Music Man, the long-run musical about 
a con man and a right-minded librarian. The 
setting is Iowa in 1912, and the cast includes 
Robert Preston, Paul Ford and Arlyne Frank. 
Meredith Willson wrote the music and lyrics, 
and, with Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the 
book (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 

My Fair Lady, ne - ee offering on 
Broadway. Shaw’s 1 9 ion is the source of 
this musical with book and lyrics by Alan 
Lerner, score by Frederick Loewe. Edward Mul- 
hare and Pamela Charles currently have the top 
roles (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a drawing- 
room comedy by Samuel Taylor and Cornelia 
Otis Skinner about an international playboy who 
complicates the tives of his ex-wife and daugh- 
ter. Miss Skinner, Cyril Ritchard (who directed) 
and Walter Abel head the cast (Music Box, 239 
W. 45th St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a French revue (in 
English that abounds in pantomime and sight 
gags. With Robert Dhéry and other members 
of the original company of the Paris and Lon- 
don runs (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.) 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
play dealing with members of a Negro family 
in Chicago and their struggle to improve their 
lot. With Claudia McNeil, Ossie Davis and 
Ruby Dee (Barrymore. 243 W. 47th St., until 
Oct. 19, when the production moves to the 
Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.). 

Redhead, period musical starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late 
Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David Shaw, 
music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by Miss 
Fields. The action centers around a waxworks 
apprentice (Miss Verdon) and a _ mysterious 
strangler. Bob Fosse is the director-choreogra- 
pher, and Richard Kiley the male lead (46th 
St. Theatre, 226 W. 46th St.). 

Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, about a faded movie queen and her 
young gigolo, has a background of Deep South 
politics. The cast, directed by Elia Kazan, in- 
cludes Paul Newman, Geraldine Page and Sidney 
Blackmer (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 

Two for the Seesaw, William Gibson’s two- 
character domestic play whose theme is loneli- 
ness. Lee Grant now ier’ the at. In its sec- 
ond year (Booth, 222 W. 45th St. 

The World of Suzie Wong a a by Paul 
Osborn based on Richard Mason’s novel about 
a Hong Kong prostitute who is a good girl at 


ARTS CALENDAR 


heart, and the Canadian artist she captivates. 
France Nuyen and William er th have leading 
roles (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St. 

Recent scheduled gpenings include : 

Much Ado About Nothing with John Gielgud, 
Margaret Leighton and Hurd Hatfield, which 
Gielgud directed. For a 'imited engagement 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St.). 

Yves Montand, in a one-man show with a 
program of twenty-odd songs. The limited en- 
agement—scheduled until Set. 10—marks the 

rench singer’ 4 speentons debut (Henry Miller’s, 


124 W. 43rd S 
OPENINGS 

The Gang’s All Here (Oct. 1)—a play by 
(one Lawrence and Robert E. Lee about a 
resident of the United States in the early 
192(°s_and the machinations of his political 
pals. Melvyn Douglas, Howard Smith, E. G. 
Marshall and Paul McGrath head a cast directed 
by George Roy Hill (Ambassador, 215 W. 49th 
t 


theri (week of Oct. 5)—a play adapted by 
Anita Loos from two Colette novels, Cheri and 
The End of Cheri. The production, starring Kim 
Stanley and Horst Buchholz, was directed by 
Robert Lewis (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.). 

Happy Town (Oct. 6)—a musical about the 
events in a small Texas community, in the midst 
of a centennial celebration, when it is discovered 
that not one of the townspeople is a million- 
aire. Book and lyrics by Harry Haldane, score by 
Gordon Duffy. With Biff McGuire and Henry 
Hull (54th Se. Theatre, 152 W. 54th St.). 

Moonbirds (Oct. 7)—a comedy by Marcel 
Aymé, adapted by John Pauker, about a young 
school official who discovers that he has the 
gift of changing people into birds. Wally Cox 
heads a cast directed by William Gaskill (Cort, 
138 W. 48th St.). 

At the Drop of a Hat (Oct. 8)—a two-man 
concert variety show with Michael Flanders and 
Donald Swann, who performed the same roles 
with great success in London. The first attrac- 
tion in Alex Cohen’s series known as ‘‘Nine 
O'Clock Theatre,”’ and as the title states, the 
curtain is scheduled to go up at that hour 
(Golden, 252 W. 45th St.). 

Golden Fleecing (Oct. 14)—a comedy by Lor- 
enzo Semple, Jr. about two naval officers and 
an electronics expert who set out to break the 
bank at an Italian casino with the aid of an 
electronic computer. With Tom Poston, Susan 
Cabot and Constance Ford (Henry Miller's, 124 
W. 43rd St.) 

Heartbreak House (Oct. 18)—a_ revival of 
Shaw’s play, set during World War I and deal- 
ing with the problems and failures of twentieth- 
century civilization, as seen through a representa- 
tive group of characters. The cast, directed by 
Harold Clurman, includes Maurice Evans, Sam 
Levene, Diane Cilento, Pamela Brown, Diana 
Wynyard, Alan Webb and Dennis Price (Na- 
tional, 208 W. 4ist St.). 

Flowering Cherry (week of Oct. 19)—Robert 
Bolt’s London success about a weakling insur- 
ance clerk who is full of pretense and ineffectual 
dreams of owning a small farm. Wendy Hiller 
and Eric Portman head the cast (Lyceum, 149 
W. 45th St.) 

The Miracle Worker (Oct. 19)—a play by 
William Gibson that deals with the early educa- 
tion of Helen Keller by her tutor, Annie Sulli- 
van. Anne Bancroft, Patricia Neal, Torin Thatch- 
er and Patty Duke head the cast directed by 
Arthur Penn (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.). 

The Warm Peninsula (Oct. 20)—a play by 
Joe Masteroff about a young girl who encoun- 
ters romance while on a vacation in Miami. 
Julie Harris and June Havoc head a cast di- 
rected by Warren Enters (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 
46th St.). 

Mother Courage (Oct. 1)—Eric Bentley's 
adaptation of Bertolt Brecht’s chronicle play 
that takes place during the Thirty Years’ War. 
With Katina Paxinou. 

Take Me Along (Oct. 22)—a musical adapta- 
tion of O'Neill's domestic comedy Ah, Wilder- 
ness! for which Joseph Stein and Robert Russell 
contributed the book, and Robert Merrill the 
score and lyrics. With Walter Pidgeon, Eileen 
Herlie, Jackie Gleason and Robert Morse (Shu- 
bert, 225 W. 44th St.). 

The Girls Against the Boys (Oct. 27) 
revolving around the never-ending 
the sexes. Sketches and lyrics by Arnold B. 
Horwitt; music by Richard Lewine, with addi- 
tional music by Albert Hague. With Bert Lahr 
and Nancy Walker (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 

Attractions scheduled to continue include a 
revival of The Boy Friend by the New Princess 
Company, in its second year (Cherry Lane, 
38 Commerce St.); a revival of Arthur Miller's 
adaptation of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the re 
(Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. S.); 3 
Shaw festival that includes The Shewing UE 
Blanco Posnet, Buoyant Billions, Getting t 4 
ried and a bill of three one-act plays, in reper- 


a revue 
war between 
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tory (Provincetown, 133 MacDougal St.); and 
Many Loves, by William Carlos Williams, alter- 
nating with The Connection by Jack Gelber 
(Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

Also scheduled to continue are a revival of 
the 1917 musical comedy Leave St to Jane, with 
book by Guy Bolton, lyrics by P. Wodehouse, 
and music by Jerome Kern Sheridan Sq. Play- 
house, Seventh Ave. and W. 4th St.); a revival 
of Thornton Wilder’s classic Our Town, directed 
by José Quintero (Circle in the Square, 5 Sheri- 
dan Sq.) ; and ¢ Threepenny Opera, Marc 
Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical by Kurt 
Weill and Bertolt Brecht, now in its fifth year 
(Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 


Recent scheduled openings include Shakuntala, 
the Indian classic of the fifth century by Kali- 
dasa (St. Marks Playhouse, 133 Second Ave.) ; 
Simone, an adaptation by George Morris of a 
comedy by Georges Roland (Gate, 162 Second 
Ave.); Vincent, a play by Francis Gallagher, 
based on the life of Vincent van Gogh (Cricket, 
162 Second Ave.); The Confederates by Vina 
Delmar (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59th St.) ; 
When the Saints Have Fallen by Fred Lawrence 
Guiles (Jan Hus, 351 E. 74th St.); a revival 
of Lend an Ear, with sketches, music and lyrics 
by Charles Gaynor (Renata, 144 Bleecker St.) ; 
and a revival of Chekhov’s The Three Sisters 
(Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 4th St.). 

Scheduled to open this month are: J. M. 
Synge’s Deirdre the Sorrows (Gate, 162 Sec- 
ond Ave.); Molly Picon in The Kosher Widow 
(Phyllis Anderson Theatre, Second Ave. and 
4th St.); a musical adaptation of Lorca’s 
Yerma by Paul Bowles, who also wrote the 
score, with Libby Holman (Theatre 74, 334 E. 
74th St.); a revival of Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll by Ray Lawler (Players Theatre, 
115 MacDougal St.); a revival of Tennessee 
Williams’ Orpheus Descending (Gramercy Arts, 
138 E. 27th St.); and a revival of O’Neill’s 
The Great God Brown, directed by Stuart 
Vaughn (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.) 


TRYOUTS 


Particulars of a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled for 
this month.) , 

Cheri—Washington, through Oct. 3 (National). 

Fiorello!—a musical about the colorful La- 
Guardia, whom most New Yorkers consider the 
best mayor the town ever had. Book by Jerome 
Weidman and George Abbott, music_by Jerry 
Bock, and lyrics Ly Sheldon Harnick. The action 
of the play covers LaGuardia’s life from 1914. 
when he was a young lawyer, to the time of 
his election as mayor of New York. Tom Bosley 
and Ellen Hanley head a cast directed by Mr. 
Abbott. New Haven, Oct. 17-24 (Shubert): 
Philadelphia, three weeks beginning Oct. 26 
(Erlanger). 

Flowering Cherry—Baltimore, Oct. 1-3 
Ford’s): Washington, Oct. 5-17 (National). — 

The Gish Against the Boys — Philadelphia, 
through Oct. 17 (Erlanger). 

Golden Fleecing—Philadelphia, through Oct. 
10 (Locust) 

Goodbye Charlie—a Zomedy by George Axel- 
rod about a modern Don Juan who has been 
shot by an angry husband and, as punishment, 
has to return to earth as a beauteous maiden. 
Lauren Bacall and Sydney Chaplain head the 
cast. Pittsburgh, Oct. 19-24 (Nixon); Detroit, 
two weeks beginning Oct. 26 (Shubert). 

Heartbreak House—Boston, through Oct. 10 
(Shubert). 

The Highest Tree—a play by Dore Schary, 
who also directed and is coproducer with the 
Theatre Guild. The plot focuses on two days 
in the life of a physicist. Kenneth MacKenna, 
Diana Douglas and Natalie Schafer are in the 
cast. Philadelphia, Oct. 3-17 (Forrest); Boston, 
Oct. 19-31 (Colonial). 

Jolly’s Progress—a dramatization by Lonnie 
Coleman of his novel Adam’s Way, with Eartha 
Kitt. Wilmington, Oct. 21-24 (Playhouse) ; Phil- 
adelphia, two weeks beginning Oct. 26 ( Locust). 

The Miracle Workcr—Boston, through Oct. 
10. (Wilbur). 

Moonbirds—Philadelphia, through Oct. 3 (Wal- 
nut). 

Only in America— -Jerome Lawrence and Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s adaptation of Harry Golden’s best 
seller. Directed by Herman Shumlin, and with 
Nehemiah Persoff in the leading role. Philadel- 
phia, three and one-half weeks beginning Oct. 
21 (Forrest). 

The Pink ‘Jungle- -a comedy by Leslie Stevens 
about the cosmetic business, with music and 
lyrics by Vernon Duke. Ginger Rogers and 
Agnes Moorhead head a cast directed by Joseph 
Anthony. San Francisco, Oct. 14-Nov. (Al- 
cazar). 

Saratoga—a musical based on Edna Ferber’s 
Saratoga Trunk. Morton DaCosta, who directed, 
wrote the book; Harold Arlen, the score, and 
Johnny Mercer, the lyrics. Carol Lawrence and 
Howard Keel are in this one. Philadelphia, five 
weeks beginning Oct. 26 (Shubert). 

The Sound Music—Two famous teams are 
responsible for this musical based on the Trapp 
family: Richard eneee, and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II (music and lyrics), and Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse ( Mary Martin heads 
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a cast that includes Kurt Kasznar, Theodore 
Bikel and Marion Marlowe. New Haven, Oct. 
3-10 (Shubert); Boston, four weeks beginning 
Oct. 13 (Shubert). 

Take Me Along—Philadelphia, through Oct. 
17 (Shubert). 

The Tenth Man—a play by Paddy Chayefsky, 
formerly known as e Dybbuk from Wood- 
haven, about a young girl who is possessed of 
a dybbuk, or migrant soul, that must be exor- 
cised. Tyrone Guthrie directed a cast that in- 
cludes Jack Pearl, Jacob Ben-Ami, George Vos- 
kovec and Risa Schwartz. Philadelphia, Oct. 
13-31 (Walnut). 

The Warm Peninsula—Boston, through Oct. 
10 (Colonial). 


TOURING SHOWS 


ALBANY (Ga.)—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 

AMARILLO—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 20. 

—_- Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, Oct. 


ANDOVER— Shakespeare Festival Players, Oct 
10 (George bare ton Hall). 

ASHEVILL an In with Anne Sheridan 
and Scott Morey. Oct. 2 

ATHENS (O.)—Mark Twain ‘Tonight! with Hal 
- Oct. 26 (Ohio University Audito- 
rium). 

ATLANTA—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 5-7; Odd 
| 4 In with Ann Sheridan and Scott Me- 

a 

AU STIN (Tex.) \. Se Dance Theatre, 
Oct. 29 (Gregory ioetertan.. 

BALTIMORE- Man In with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, ‘Oct. 5-10. 

BEAUMONT (Tex.)—Two for the Seesaw with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 1: 
Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Oct. 28 
Auditorium). 

BERKELEY—Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel, 
Oct. 21 (High School Community Theatre). 
BIRMINGHAM—Odd Man In with Ann Sheri- 

dan and Scott McKay, Oct. 23, 24. 

BLOOMINGTON _(Ind.) — Takarazuka Dance 
Theatre, Oct. 16 (College Auditorium); Dear 
Liar with Katharine Cornell and Brian 
a Oct. 23 (Indiana University Audito- 
rium) 

BOSTON—Polish State Folk Ballet, Oct. 30 
31 (Boston Garden). 

BROOKLYN—Katharine Cornell and _ Brian 
Aherne in Dear Liar, Oct. 10 (Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Walt Whitman Hall). 

BUFFALO—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Oct. Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne in bie Liar, Oct. 15 
(Kleinhans Music Hall). 

‘ANYON CITY (Colo.)—A Lovely Light with 
Dorothy Stickney, Oct. 14 (Washington School 
Auditorium). 

‘HARLESTON (Iil).—Katharine Cornell and 
Brian Aherne in Dear Liar, Oct. 26 (Lantz 
Gymnasium ) 

‘HARLOTTE—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 2. 
‘HICAGO—The Music Man with Forrest Tuck- 
er (Shubert); West Side Story with Larry 
Kert, beginning Oct. 7 (Erlanger); The Ga- 
zebo gy Tom Ewell and Jan Sterling, be- 
= 19 (Mike Todd); Sunrise at 

Campobello with Ralph Bellamy, ‘through Oct 
24 (Blackstone); Mark Twain Tonight! with 
Hal Holbrook, Oct. 23, 24 (Goodman Memo- 
rial Theatre). 

CINCINNATI—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Oct. 14 (Taft Auditorium) ; The Visit with Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Oct. 26-31 
(Shubert) 

CLEVELAND—The Visit with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, Oct. 5-10 (Hanna); Takara- 
zuka Dance Theatre, Oct. 8 (Music Hall). 

COLORADO SPRINGS—A Lovely Light with 
Dorothy Stickney, Oct. 12 (Fine Arts Center) 

COLUMBUS—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Oct 
12 (Mershon Auditorium). 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Two for the Seesaw with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. =, 17. 
DAVENPORT—The Dark at the mi the 

Stairs with Joan Blondell, Oct. 27. 

DENVER—A Lovely Light with Deneck Stick- 
ney, Oct. 13 (Phipps and Braren Palace Ho- 
tel) 5 Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, Oct. 

Nov. 1 (Auditorium Theatre). 

DES MOINES—My Fair Lady with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, Oct. 12-17 (KRNT The- 
atre); The Dark at 4 Top of the Stairs with 
oan 'Blondell, Oct. 24. 

DETROIT—The Realm of a Critic with Julie 
Haydon, Oct. 7 (Town Hall); Takarazuka 
Dance Theatre, Oct. 9 (Masonic Temple) ; 
The Visit with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Oct. 12-24 (Shubert). 

DURHAM (N.C.)—Odd Man In with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Oct. 19. 

EAST LANSING (Mich.)—Takarazuka Dance 
Theatre, Oct. 13-14 (University Auditorium) ; 
Mark Twain Tonight! with Hal Holbrook, 
Oct. 28 (Michigan State University Audito- 
rium). 

ENDICOTT (N.Y.)—Shakespeare Festival Play- 
ers, Oct. 31 (U. E. High School). 

ESCONDIDO (Cal.)—Inbal, Dance Theatre ol 
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israel, Oct. 27 (Escondido High School City 
Campus). 
EVANSVILLE 


Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Oct. 15 (Coliseum). 
FORT WAYNE—Katharine Cornell and Brian 
_Aherne in Dear Liar, Oct. 21 (Scottish Rite). 
GENESEO (N.Y.) The Dark at 2 Top of the 
Stairs with ay Blondell, Oct. 1. 
GRAND RAPIDS—The Dark at Pa Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, Oct. 5. 6. 
GRANVILLE (O.)—Dear Liar with Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne, Oct. 20 (Swasey 
Chapel of Denison University). 
GREEN BAY (Wis.)—Roberto Ballet 
Espagnol, Oct. 20 (Baff). 
GREENVILLE (N.C.)—-Odd Man In with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Oct. 22. 
HARTFORD—Odd Man In with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Oct. 12; Look Homeward, 
Angel with John Drew Barrymore, Oct. 28. 
HEMPSTEAD (N.Y.)—Dear Liar with Kath- 
arine Cornell and Brian Aherne, Oct. 9 
(Hofstra Playhouse). 
HIGHLAND PARK (IIL) 
let Espagnol. Oct. 19. 
HOUSTON—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 13-15; Taka- 
razuka Dance Theatre, Oct. 30 (Music Hall). 
HUNTINGTON (W. Va.)—Roberto Iglesias Bal- 
let Espagnol, Oct. 12 (Governor Cabell The- 


atre). 

HUNTSVILLE (Ala.)—-Odd Man In with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Oct. 29. 

INDIANAPOLIS—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, Oct. 8-10 

KANSAS CITY—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Blondell, Oct. 17; Takarazuka 
Dance Theatre, Oct. 24 (Music Hall). 

KENOSHA—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Oct. 22 (Kenosha Theatre) 

KNOXVILLE—Odd Man In with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Oct. 21. 


Iglesias 


Roberto Iglesias Bal- 


LA CROSSE—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Oct 
19 
LAFAYETTE—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Oct 


15 (Hall of Music, Purdue University) 

LANSING—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Oct. 7 

LEXINGTON—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Oct. 16 

LINCOLN—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Oct. 19 

LITTLE ROCK—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 27, 28 

LONDON (Ont.)—The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs with Joan Plondell, Oct. 3. 

LOS ANGELES—A Mighty Man Is He with 
Nancy Kelly, through Oct. 10 (Biltmore) ; 
Eva LeGallienne and Signe Hasso in Mary 
Stuart, Oct. 19-31 (Biltmore): Inbal, Dance 
Theatre of Israel, beginning Oct. 28 (Ritz 

went { el Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Oct. 1 

MADISON—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell 
and Brian Aherne, Oct. 30, 31 (Wisconsin 


Union Theatre); My Fair Lady with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Oct. 26-31 (Or- 
pheum) 


MEMPHIS Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 29-31. 

MILWAUKEE—The Gazebo with Tom 
and Jan Sterling, Oct. 14-17 (Pabst); Taka- 
razuka Dance Theatre, Oct. 17; Mark Twain 
Tonight! with Hal Holbrook, Oct. 21 (River- 
side); Sunrise at Campobello with Ralph 
Bellamy, Oct. 26-31 (Pabst); Dear Liar with 
Katherine Cornell and Brian Aherne, Oct 
28. 29 (Riverside) 

MINNEAPOLIS — Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 
Oct. 20, 21 (Northrop Auditorium) 


Ewell 


MINOT (N.D.)—Mark Twain Tonight! with 
Hal Holbrook, Oct. 19 (McFarland Audito- 
rium ). 

MONTCLAIR — Shakespeare Festival Players, 
Oct. 16 (Montclair State College). 

MONTGOMERY (Ala.)—Two for the Seesaw 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Oct 
10 

MU NCIE—Dear Liar with Katharine Cornell 


and Brian Aherne, Oct. 22 (Ball State As- 
sembly Hall). 

NEW BEDFORD (Conn.)—Look Homeward, 
Angel with John Drew Barrymore, Oct. 29. 
NEW BRITAIN (Conn.)—Shakespeare Festival 
Players, Oct. 19 (Auditorium Teachers Col- 

lege) 

NEW CANAAN (Conn.)—Roberto Iglesias Bal- 
let Eepegnel, Oct. 5, 7 (New Canaan High 
School). 

NEW HAVEN—J.B. with Basil Rathbone, Oct. 
28-31 (Shubert). 

NEW LONDON (N.H.)—Shakespeare 
Players, Oct. 20 (Sawyer Hall). 

NEW YOR K—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, 
through Oct. 3 angen Opera House) ; 


Festival 


Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, through Oct 
4 (Winter Garden). 
OAKLAND—Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel, 


Oct. 22 (Auditorium Theatre). 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Two for the Seesaw with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 21, 22: 
Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Oct. 26 (Munici- 
pal Auditorium). 

OMAHA—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Oct. 15, 16; My Fair 
Lady with Diane Todd and ‘Michael Evans, 
Oct. 19-24 (Auditorium). 


PITTSBURGH—Takarazuka 
Oct. 10 (Mosque). 

PORTLAND (Me.)—Shakespeare Festival Play- 
ers, Oct. 14 (State Theatre). 

PORTLAND (Ore).—Inbal, Dance Theatre of 
Israel, Oct. 19 (Civic Auditorium). 

POTSDAM-—Shakespeare Festival Players, Oct. 
22 (College Theatre, State University Teach- 
ers College). 

PRINCETON—Dear Liar with Katharine Cor- 
nell and Brian Aherne, Oct. 12 (McCarter) ; 
Shakespeare Festival Players, Oct. 17 (Mc- 
Carter). 

PROVIDENCE—Look Homeward, foot with 
John Drew Barrymore, Oct. 30, 3 

ROANOKE-—Two for the wR, ‘with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 1. 

ROCHESTER (N.Y.)—Odd Man In wn Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Oct. 15-17; 
Shakespeare Festival Players, Oct. 30 (Capi- 
tol). 

ROCKFORD (Tll.)—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Es- 

enol, Oct. 21 (Coronado). 

ROME (N.Y.)—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espag- 
nol, Oct. 6 (Capitol). 

SACRAMENTO — Eva LeGallienne and Signe 
Hasso in Mary Stuart, Oct. 2, 3 (Alhambra) 

ST. LOUIS—Takarazuka Dance Theatre, Oct. 
23 (Kiel Auditorium). 

ST. PAUL—My Fair Lady with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, through Oct. 10 (Audi- 
torium). The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Oct. 22, 23; Roberto 
Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, Oct. 26 (Auditorium). 

SAN FRANCISCO—Eva LeGallieane and Signe 
Hasso in Mary Stuart, Oct. 5-17 (Curran) ; 
Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel, Oct. 24, 25 
(War Memorial Opera House) ; A Mighty Man 
Is He with Nancy Kelly, Oct. 12-31 (Geary) 

SCHENECTADY — Dear Liar with Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne, Oct. 14 (Proctor) 

SEATTLE—Inbal, Dance Theatre of Israel, Oct 
17, 18 (Orpheum) 

SHREV E PORT Takarazuka Theatre, 


Oct 

SIOUX “GITY The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs, Oct. 20; Roberto Iglesias Ballet Es- 
pagnol, Oct. 27 (Orpheum). 

SOUTH HADLEY (Mass.)—Shakespeare Fes- 
tival Players, Oct. 12 (Chapin Auditorium). 
SPRINGFIELD (Ill.)—The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs with Joan Blondell, Oct. 28. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.)—Look Homeward, An- 
gel with John Drew Barrymore, Oct. 26. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mo.)—Two for the Seesaw 


Dance Theatre, 


Dance 


a Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Oct 
SY FRAC USE—Roberto Iglesias Ballet Espagnol, 
Oct. 8 (Lincoln Auditorium); Shakespeare 


Festival Players, Oct. 23, 24 (University Re- 
gent Theatre) 

TALLAHASSE—Two for the Seesaw with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 9 

TOPEKA—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Oct. 12 

TORONTO (Ont).—Dear Liar with Katharine 
Cornell and Brian Aherne, Oct. 17 (Massey 
Hall). 

TULSA—Two for the Seesaw with Hal March 
and Sheila Copelan, Oct. 23, 24. 

UTICA—Odd Man In with Ann Sheridan and 
Scott McKay, Oct. 15, 14 

VANCOUVER (B.C.)—Inb: |, Dance Theatre of 
Israel, Oct. 15, 16 (Vancouver Civic Audi- 
torium ) 

WARREN (Pa.)—Roberta Iglesias Ballet Espag- 
nol, Oct. 9 (Beaty Jr. High Auditorium). 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Takarazuka Dance The- 
atre, Oct. 5, 6 (Loew’s Capitol). 

WATERLOO (lIa.)—The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs with Joon Blondell, Oct. 21. 

WESTPORT (Conn.)—Mark Twain Tonight! 
with Hal Holbrook, Oct. 31 (Staples High 
School Auditorium) 

WHITE PLAINS (N.Y.)—Dear Liar with Kath- 
arine Cornell and Brian Aherne, Oct. 13 
(RKO Keith). 


WICHITA—The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
with Joan Blondell, Oct. 13, 14. 

WILLIAMSTOWN 1 (Mass.)—Shakespeare Festi- 
val Players, Oct. 21 (Adams College Audito- 
rium). 

WILMINGTON—Odd Man In Ay Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Oct. 1-3; Look Home- 
——_ Angel with John Drew yk a, Oct. 


WOOSTER 


Look Homeward, Angel with John 
Drew 


Barrymore, Oct. 27. 


WORCESTER — Shakespeare Festival Players, 
Oct. 13 (Atwood Hall) 

YOUNGSTOWN — Takarazuka Dance Theatre 
Oct. 7 (Stambaugh Auditorium). 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


(Listings for the December calendar must be 
received by Oct. 12.) 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE— Mobile Theatre Guild. 


bles, Oct. 28-31 


CALIFORNIA 

FRESNO Fresno Community 
and Dolls, Oct. 2 

LONG BEACH—M: agnolia 
through Oct. 11. 


Separate Ta- 


Theater. Guys 


Theatre. Kind Sir, 
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LOS ANGELES—Pumphouse Theatre, Kentwood 
Players. Bus Stop, through Oct. 3. 

OAKLAND—London Circle Players Theatre. 
New Girl in Town, weekends through Oct. 
10 

PALO ALTO—Comedia. Where’s Charley? and 
Cat on a Hot Tin Reof in repertory, through 
Oct 


SACRAMENTO-Sacramento Civic Theater. Al- 
ladin, through Oct. 17; Naughty-Naught, Oct. 
1, 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17; Ghosts, Oct. 13, 14; 
Treasure Island, beginning Oct. 24 

SAN JOSE—San Jose State College. She Stoops 
to Conquer, Oct. 16-24. 


FLORIDA 
CORAL GABLES—Actors’ Studio, M Playhouse. 
Come Back, Little Sheba, Oct. 6-19 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO— Lyric Opera of Chicago. La Cener- 
entola, Oct. 14, fo: Carmen, Oct. 16, 21; 
Simon Boccanegra, Oct. 23, 26; Turandot, 
Oct. 28, 30 
SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Theatre Guild. The 
Matchmaker, Oct. 17, 18, 21-24. 


INDIANA 
LAFAYETTE—Purdue University, Loeb Play- 
house. The Rainmaker, Oct. ‘ 29-31. 
RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. Annie 

Get Your Gun, through Oct. 5. 


MICHIGAN 
SAUGATUCK—Red Barn Theatre. The Glass 
Menagerie, through Oct. 3 


MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL—Theatre Saint Paul. The Male Ani- 
mal, Oct. 2-4; The Cocktail Party, Oct. 30, 
i 


NEW JERSEY 
ORADELL—Bergen County Playhouse. Drink 


To Me Only, Thurs., Fri. and Sat. through 
Oct 


NEW YORK 
SUFFERN—Antrim Players. Harvey, Oct. 17, 
3 94 


£3 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND—Karamu Theatre. Maria Golo- 
vin, beginning Oct. 23. 
LAKEWOOD—-Lakewood Little Theatre. The 
Superhuman Flesh, through Oct. 17. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre. Speaking 
of Murder, Oct. 21-Nov. 7 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Playhouse 
Make a Million, through Oct. 10; Love Me 


Long, Oct. 12-24; Voice of the Turtle, Oct 
6-31 


JENNERSTOWN Mountain Playhouse. Gigi, 
through Oct. 3; Fallen Angels, Oct. 6-10. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
GREENVILLE—Greenville Little Theatre. The 
Most Happy Fella, Oct. 1-17. 


TEXAS 
DALLAS—Margo Jones Theatre. The Physician 
for Fools, Oct. 6-25; Leave It to Me, begin- 
ning Oct. 27 


VIRGINIA 
WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre 
Thieves’ Carnival, Oct. 22-24. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatre: The Mousetrap, through Oct. 10; 
Night of the Auk, beginning Oct. 16. Pent- 
house Theatre: Private Lives, through Oct. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTIONS 


AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE—My Fair Lady, through Oct 


Her Majesty’s). 


AUSTRIA 
VIENNA—The Exile, Oct. 1 (Kammerspiele) ; 
Wallenstein’s Camp and Piccolomini, Oct. 3; 
The Death of Wallenstein, end of Oct. (Burg- 
theater 


GERMANY 
BERLIN—Ninth International Festival of Music, 
Ballet and Drama, through Oct. 6. 


IRELAND 
WEXFORD—Wexford International Festival of 
Music and the Arts, Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 


ITALY 


PERUGIA — The Umbrian Music Festival is 
marking its fourteenth season of religious 
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Van Hora costumes are the ultimate in style, 
freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 
Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 
production NOW! 
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presentations in drama, ballet and choral and 
orchestral music, through Oct. 4. 


J SPAIN 
Wi SEVILLE—Musical and dance events comprise 
/ y/ 4 ie the program here, through Oct. 6 


} 
“— 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Ws e PRETORIA—Tosca, Oct. 5; Falstaff, Oct. 6; 
MZ WWUC. Figaro, Oct. 7; Carmen, Oct. 29-31. 
J 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The Baton Rouge Little Theatre, Inc. an- 
nounces its third annual playwriting contest for 
unproduced full-length works. There is no limi- 
tation as to subject matter, except that adapta- 
tions, translations and musicals are not eligible. 
Prizes are $150, $75 and $25. All manuscripts 
selected as finalists will be eligible for production 
by the Baton Rouge Little Theatre. The author 
or authors of plays produced will receive the 
royalty rates usually paid for nonprofessional 
»roductions. The contest closes at midnight, 
March 1, 1960. For further information please 
write to: Mr. Lee Edwards, Chairman, Baton 
Rouge Little Theatre Playwriting Contest, P.O. 
Box 1943, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

The Theatre Guild of Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, again is interested in original one-act 
ylays for its annual contest, which closes Decem- 
= 1, 1959. A prize of $50 will be awarded the 
author of the play selected by the judges. The 
Guild reserves the right to produce within the 
year any play submitted. For further informa- 
tion, please write to: Russell A. Sharp, Chair- 
man, Original One-Act Play Contest, 214 Park- 
hurst Terrace, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


The Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas 
City, Missouri, announces its ninth annual 
“Playwriting for Children.”’ The plays should 
be for ages six to twelve, to be acted by adults, 
and must run fifty minutes. Not more than 
eight characters in the cast are preferred. Three 
awards of $100 will be given, and the sponsoring 
theatre reserves the right to produce. Deadline 
for the submission of manuscripts is January 15, 
1960. For further information, please write to: 
, Mrs. Glenn I. Carbaugh, Playwriting Contest 
ROBERT IRVING / ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Chairman, 5942 Sunrise Drive, Mission, Kansas. 

Another children’s playwriting contest for full- 
length works is announced by the Children’s 
Theatre of Winnipeg. Awards of $100 and $50 
be given. The closing date for entries - 
‘ anuary 15, 1960. Further information may 
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Work sessions like this bring fancy-dress first nights in 
October. The group preparing for Shaw's Heartbreak 
House includes (from left, clockwise): Jane Rose, Patrick 
Horgan, Maurice Evans, Diane Cilento, director Harold 
Clurman, Sam Levene, Dennis Price, Alan Webb. 
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This ts it: the 


NEW SEASON 


This bewildering business of the theatre has en- 
dured on the island of Manhattan ever since Edwin 
Booth was acclaimed the nation’s first actor, ever 
since Augustin Daly and A. M. Palmer were the 
foremost play producers and Union square was the 
heart of the theatrical district, and ever since the 
drama had its nervous beginnings in downtown 
John Street, a matter of two hundred years ago. 
And now the Broadway season of 1959-60 is upon 
us. Once again THEATRE ARTS is presenting its 
annual forecast. Many new plays are promised; 
some of them will bring forth top stars in leading 
roles. An interesting new season seems likely. In 
any event, I venture to predict, it couldn’t be 
worse than that of 1958-59. This is the time of 
year when seasons have a way of looking promis- 
ing—and the optimism of showmen is among the 
most infectious of all. 

Contributors to our October issue include some 
of those who will be resolute participants in this 
month’s excitement—William Gibson, who wrote 
Two for the Seesaw and who now emerges as the 
author of The Miracle Worker; Peter Glenville, di- 
rector of the musical play Take Me Along; Man- 
ning Gurian, producer of The Warm Peninsula; 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, the extraor- 
dinarily industrious authors of two of the new 
pieces, The Gang’s All Here and Only in America; 
and Nancy Walker, one of the stars of The Girls 
Against the Boys. The forecast and the accom- 
panying articles on the pages ahead provide a pre- 
view of what is to come on Broadway. Bear in 
mind that the forecast that follows is subject to 
change, to acts of God, to booking complications 
and the whims of managers and their stars. 

One thing is certain: October brings the new 
season to its highest pitch of activity. The Gang’s 
All Here, first of the Lawrence and Lee offerings, 
follows their highly successful Inherit the Wind 
and Auntie Mame. The new play, produced by Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden, deals with the nomination and 


by Ward Morehouse 


election of a fictional President of the United 
States; Melvyn Douglas is starred as a man cata- 
pulted into the Presidency but later betrayed by 
his cronies. The cast also includes E. G. Marshall, 
Howard Smith, Harry Bannister, Paul McGrath 
and Bert Wheeler, and George Roy Hill, who 
staged Look Homeward, Angel, is the director. 
October also will bring the first of the new musi- 
cals—Happy Town, which has book and lyrics by 
Harry Haldane, and music by Gordon Duffy. 
Henry Hull is making his first appearance on the 
Broadway musical stage at the head of a cast that 
also has Biff McGuire and Cindy Robbins. From 
France comes Marcel Aymé’s Moonbirds, a comedy 
about the headmaster of a coeducational academy 
and his young administrative assistant, who pos- 
sesses the power to transform people into birds. 
Wally Cox, back on Broadway for the first time in 
nine years, is the fellow with the magical touch, 
and a newcomer, Britain’s Michael Hordern, is the 
headmaster. Another French author, Colette, is 
the source of the material for an early-season 
offering, Cheri. Two of her stories have been 
dramatized by Anita Loos, who provided the same 
service for Colette’s Gigi. The action of Cheri 
takes place in France about the time of World 
War I, and Kim Stanley will be seen as a Parisian 
cocotte, from age forty-three to sixty, during its 
course. A newcomer from the German stage and 
screen, Horst Buchholz, plays opposite her as a 
youth of nineteen. The Playwrights’ Company and 
Robert Lewis are the producers, and Mr. Lewis 
the director. 

Producer Alex Cohen, who has been promising 
a series known as “Nine O’Clock Theatre” for 
several seasons, has announced that it definitely 
will materialize early in October. The first attrac- 
tion under this program is a two-man revue, satir- 
ic in flavor and titled At the Drop of a Hat. The 
performers are Michael Flanders (who performs 
from a wheel chair) and Donald Swann, and their 


Michael Flanders (left) and Donald Swann are scheduled to open 
the “Nine O’Clock Theatre” series this month with their two-man 


revue At the Drop of a Hat. This “after-dinner farrago” 
recently concluded a three-year run in Great Britain. 


Choreographer Lee Scott (center foreground) leads his dancers 


during rehearsals for Happy Town, the season’s first musical, 


backstage at the 54th Street Theatre. Henry Hull, Biff 


McGuire and Cindy Robbins head the cast for the new show. 
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original music, lyrics and sketches have proved 
immensely popular in London. A popular Ameri- 
can comedian, Tom Poston, will return in a come- 
dy by Lorenzo Semple, Jr., Golden Fleecing, which 
went into production last season but failed to 
make it beyond the rehearsal stage then. Abe Bur- 
rows has the directorial assignment this time, and 
the producers are Courtney Burr and Gilbert Mil- 
ler. The Semple work is about a couple of Ameri- 
can naval officers and an electronics expert who 
set out to conquer the roulette wheel in an Italian 
casino. 


In October, too, Maurice Evans will resume his 
association with Bernard Shaw. Mr. Evans and 
Robert L. Joseph are presenting what may truth- 
fully be called an all-star revival of the infrequent- 
ly seen Heartbreak House under Harold Clurman’s 
direction. Evans will play Captain Shotover, and 
there are six other names that will be billed above 
the title: Pamela Brown, Sam Levene, Diana Wyn- 
yard, Alan Webb, Diane Cilento and Dennis Price. 
William Gibson’s The Miracle Worker deals with 
the early life of Helen Keller and her struggle to 
overcome deafness and blindness in gaining an 
education. Television’s Patty Duke plays Miss 
Keller at age nine; Anne Bancroft is Annie Sulli- 
van, her devoted mentor; and Patricia Neal and 
Torin Thatcher are the girls’ parents. Fred Coe 
and Arthur Penn, who guided Gibson’s Two for 
the Seesaw, as producer and director, are working 
in the same capacities again—and it was Seesaw, 
of course, that brought Miss Bancroft to fame. 
This month Broadway audiences also will see a 
work that toured from coast to coast last season: 
Joe Masteroff’s The Warm Peninsula, which pre- 
sents Julie Harris as a shy Milwaukee girl who has 
a fling in Miami. June Havoc has the other top 
role in the Broadway version of Mr. Masteroff’s 
piece. 

Eugene O’Neill will be represented in October— 
not by another posthumous work but by a musical 
version of his Ah, Wilderness! It is being present- 
ed as Take Me Along, and the book is the work of 
Joseph Stein and Robert Russell. Robert Merrill, 
who provided the music for New Girl in Town 
(based on O’Neill’s Anna Christie), has done the 
score and lyrics for the new venture, and the cast 
assembled by producer David Merrick includes 
Walter Pidgeon (in the part of the father, created 
by George M. Cohan), Eileen Herlie, Jackie Glea- 


son (back on Broadway for the first time since 
1945), Robert Morse and Ruth Warrick. Two of 
our leading comedians, Bert Lahr and Nancy 
Walker, will be along this month in a revue bear- 
ing the title The Girls Against the Boys. A couple 
of newcomers to the Broadway stage, Shelley Ber- 
man and Dick Van Dyke, will assist them in the 
show, which has sketches and lyrics by Arnold 
Horwitt and music by Richard Lewine and Albert 
Hague. Also promised for early in the season is 
a production of the much-admired Bertolt Brecht 
work Mother Courage, which is set in the time of 
the Thirty Years’ War. Two competing groups 
spent a good part of the spring and summer seek- 
ing rights to the play. At this writing, the one led 
by Lee Paton and Robert Welber is in the driver’s 
seat. It has announced a production employing the 
English adaptation by Eric Bentley, and the serv- 
ices of the Greek actress Katina Paxinou as star. 


So much for October, as it appeared as we went 
to press. November traditionally is a bit less 
hectic, but there are many promising items on the 
agenda. Dore Schary and the Theatre Guild, for 
example, hope to repeat the success they had as 
producers of Mr. Schary’s Sunrise at Campobello 
with another Schary work, The Highest Tree. This 
one deals with an atomic scientist; Mr. Schary is 
the director, and Kenneth MacKenna, who has 
spent the past twenty years as head of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer story department, is resuming his 
acting career in the principal role. Paddy Chayef- 
sky, who was waiting in the wings last season with 
a new work, appears to have made the grade this 
season instead. The Tenth Man is its title, Tyrone 
Guthrie is the director, and the producers are 
Saint Subber and Arthur Cantor, one of the thea- 
tre’s most succeessful press agents. The comedy 
drama has a cast headed by Donald Harron, Jacob 
Ben-Ami, George Voskovec, Jack Pear] and 
Risa Schwartz, daughter of the noted Maurice 
Schwartz. The production will provide a Broad- 
way debut for Miss Schwartz and a homecoming 
for Mr. Pearl, who has been away since 1943. 


One of the major musicals of the season will 
arrived in mid-November—The Sound of Music, 
which has a score by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by 
Oscar Hammerstein II, and book (based on the 
story of the singing Trapp family) by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Mary Martin is the 
star, and Vincent J. Donehue the director. The 


Robert Bolt’s Flowering Cherry, a London success, is due this 
month with Eric Portman and Wendy Hiller in top roles. In this 
scene from the West End production of the 1957-58 season are 


Brewster Mason (left), Celia Johnson and Andrew Ray. 


Getting some firsthand impressions for her newest assignment, 
Mary Martin visited Baroness von Trapp during the summer. Miss 


Martin will portray the baroness as a girl in the Rodgers- 


Hammerstein-Lindsay-Crouse entry The Sound of Music. 
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producers are Rodgers, Hammerstein, Leland 
Hayward and Richard Halliday, and the show will 
present singer Marion Marlowe in her first Broad- 
way assignment. Another big musical of the 
month is Fiorello!, a retelling of the life of the 
indomitable Mr. LaGuardia from 1914 to the time 
of his election as mayor of New York. Jerome 
Weidman and George Abbott have provided the 
book, Jerry Bock the music, and Sheldon Harnick 
the lyrics. Producers Robert E. Griffith and Harold 
S. Prince again will be working with Abbott as 
director in this venture, and the name role is being 
played by a newcomer to Broadway, Tom Bosley. 
Ellen Hanley has been cast as his wife. 

The second Lawrence and Lee entry, Only in 
America, is their adaptation of Harry Golden’s 
best-selling autobiographical book. Nehemiah Per- 
soff has drawn the choice assignment of imper- 
sonating the author; the action is set in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, where Golden is editor and pub- 
lisher of The Carolina Israelite. The veteran Her- 
man Shumlin is producer-director, the same role 
he filled when Lawrence and Lee scored their first 
success with Inherit the Wind. 

Several offerings that have been in the planning 
stage for many months may finally arrive during 
the early part of 1959-60. One of them is the 
Theatre Guild production of Jolly’s Progress, Lon- 
nie Coleman's dramatization of his novel Adams’ 
Way. Eartha Kitt has been given the leading role, 
and Alex Segal is the director. The Guild has 
tentatively announced the production for a late- 
November opening, but a theatre shortage, always 
an obstacle at this time of year when hopes are 
high and plans are plentiful, may delay its arrival. 
Similarly, Shelagh Delaney’s London success A 
Taste of Honey, about which much has appeared 
in these pages in recent months, is tentatively set 
for November. If not November, according to 
producer David Merrick, then later in the season, 
whenever the English actress Brenda de Banzie 
is available for a major role. And Leonard Sillman, 
who had scheduled another edition of his revue 
New Faces a year ago, expects to get it on the 
boards during the early part of the new season. 

One of the most highly regarded of the imports 
from London heads the list of prospects for De- 
cember. This is Peter Shaffer’s Five Finger Exer- 
cise, which will present Jessica Tandy in the role 
played in the West End by Adrianne Allen. Four 
of the five original London players, including 
Roland Culver, will appear with her on Broadway 


in the Shaffer play, which deals with the family of 
a wealthy manufacturer and the disruptive effect 
upon its members of a youthful tutor who grew 
up in Nazi Germany. John Gielgud is staging the 
work for America, after handling the same assign- 
ment in London last season. The Playwrights’ 
Company finally has announced definite produc- 
tion plans for Robert Anderson’s Silent Night, 
Lonely Night, which Peter Glenville will direct, 
and in which Henry Fonda and Barbara Bel 
Geddes will be starred. The early days of Decem- 
ber also will see the arrival of a musical version 
of the 1941 Edna Ferber novel Saratoga Trunk, 
which is going under the name Saratoga. Morton 
DaCosta, who has had great success as a director 
of musicals and straight plays, will function both 
as director and adapter; the music has been com- 
posed by Harold Arlen, and the lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer. Cecil Beaton is doing both the sets and 
costumes, and the cast is headed by Howard Keel 
and Carol Lawrence, who made her name in West 
Side Story. This time, in a marked change of pace, 
she will appear as a French adventuress. 


Theatregoers who have been longing for the 
return of Rex Harrison are going to have their 
wish. Mr. Harrison has been announced as the 
star of the American production of Jean Anouilh’s 
latest Parisian success. In that city it was called 
L’Hurluberlu; for New York it will be submitted 
(in an adaptation by Lucienne Hill) as Time’s 
Fool. The title refers to the central character, who 
will be played by the English star—a quixotic 
French general who lives in retirement and dreams 
of taking over the country and reforming it ac- 
cording to his own notions. England’s Peter Brook 
is the director, Irene Selznick and Kermit Bloom- 
garden are the sponsors, and the cast also includes 
Roddy McDowall and Arthur Treacher. Another 
December entry of promise is George Axelrod’s 
comedy Goodbye Charlie, for which the play- 
wright has supplied this note: ‘The story is about 
a modern Don Juan. Before the play opens, he has 
been shot by an irate husband while escaping 
through a bedroom window. As his punishment, 
he is compelled to return to earth as the most 
beautiful girl in the world.”’ Lauren Bacall, who 
hasn’t been on Broadway since 1942, and Sydney 
Chaplin, who was there as recently as Bells Are 
Ringing, are the stars. Mr. Axelrod will direct, 
and the producer is Leland Hayward. 


There are other promising items due before the 


Tom Bosley, who will play the title role in Fiorello!, 


musical version of the life and times of the late mayor of 


New York, inspects the pick used by the Little Flower in civic 


ceremonials. Adding a pointer is Mrs. Marie LaGuardia. 


Brian Aherne and Katharine Cornell will reach the big town 
in the course of their extensive travels in tie two-character 


comedy Dear Liar, playing Shaw and Mrs. Pat Campbell. 


Jerome Kilty’s play is based on the Shaw-Campbell letters. 
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arrival of the new year, or shortly thereafter. 
Dear Liar, Jerome Kilty’s two-character comedy 
based on the memorable correspondence between 
Shaw and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, will offer Kath- 
arine Cornell and Brian Aherne in the roles of the 
noted actress and author. This is the work, pro- 
duced by Guthrie McClintic, that toured last 
spring, and resumes its extensive travels this fall. 
Broadway is just one port of call on its lengthy 
itinerary. William Inge’s A Loss of Roses has a 
theme reminiscent of the Oedipus story. Joseph 
Hayes, who wrote The Desperate Hours, is both 
author and coproducer of The Midnight Sun, in 
which Janet Gaynor and Steve Hill will appear. 
For Miss Gaynor the assignment will be a Broad- 
way debut; her role is that of mother of a young 
man (Hill) who returns to his family in the Mid- 
west to re-esiablish his roots. And there is also 
John Patrick’s Juniper and the Pagans, an adap- 
tation of a James Norman novel about a priest 
who tries to help the dictator-ridden natives of a 
Mexican locale. This is another one on the sched- 
ules of director Robert Lewis and producer David 
Merrick. 

After the arrival of the new year? Forecasting 
at such long range is especially hazardous, but 
more than a half-dozen plays had been scheduled 
for 1960 at press time. One of them will bring 
another erstwhile screen star back to Broadway. 
Ginger Rogers will play the head of a vast cos- 
metic business in Leslie Stevens’ The Pink Jungle, 
a satiric treatment of the beauty industry. Agnes 
Moorehead is another principal in this comedy, 
which reunites the team responsible for The Mar- 
riage-Go-Round: Stevens, producer Paul Gregory, 
director Joseph Anthony and designer Donald 
Oensiager.. Advance word is that Miss Moorehead 
will hover over the proceedings as a ghost, and 
that Miss Rogers will have a chance to sing and 
dance to new songs composed by Vernon Duke, 
played by an orchestra on stage. A Mighty Man 
Is He, a comedy by Arthur Kober and George 
Oppenheimer, will bring Nancy Kelly to the stage 
as a former Follies girl married to a philandering 
theatrical producer. Also in the cast are Polly 


Rowles, Diana van der Vlis and Gene Blakely. 
Reginald Denham is directing. 

There are more imports. Félicien Marceau’s 
Parisian success The Good Soup, adapted and di- 
rected by Garson Kanin, will star Kanin’s wife, 
Ruth Gordon, in the key role of a woman against 
the world. The plot deals with her life story, as 
related to a Monte Carlo croupier, and one of the 
intriguing features of the enterprise is the fact 
that the top feminine role calls for two actresses, 
at different age levels, performing simultaneously. 
Brendan Behan’s The Hostage, which has to do 
with the activities of the Irish Republican Army, 
is expected in the original Theatre Workshop 
(London) production directed by Joan Littlewood. 
Another recent London success, Willis Hall’s The 
Long and the Short and the Tall, is promised by 
the busy David Merrick, who also is producing 
The Good Soup. The Hall work deals with the 
pressures of combat, as they are felt by British 
troops in action in Malaya. 

Among the long-range musicals is the Paris and 
London hit Irma la Douce, another Merrick entry. 
This is a French operetta about night life in Mont- 
martre, and it will be staged by Peter Brook, who 
performed the same service for London last sea- 
son. The cast is made up of one feminine player— 
Irma, a poule—and a variety of males who play 
her admirers and amenable police officials. Mr. 
Merrick also has announced plans for a spring 
production of a musical version of Edmund G. 
Love’s book Subways Are for Sleeping, for which 
Jule Styne will provide the score and Ketti Frings 
(adapter of Look Homeward, Angel) the libretto. 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green have been given 
the job of doing the lyrics. As these lines were 
written, the prolific Frank Loesser was at work, 
with Lesser Samuels, on a musical version of B. J. 
Chute’s novel Greenwillow. It is another prospect 
for early 1960. 

That’s how the season shapes up at the moment. 
Not everything listed will arrive on schedule, and 
there will be some late entries. There is also the 
possibility that a showboat will arrive with Fogg’s 
Ferry (the old Mrs. Fiske piece) or Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. But don’t count on it. END 
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by William Gibson 


Among the many provisions I have made for my 
declining years, so prematurely upon me since my 
first encounter with Broadway, I find none for 
defending in public my wish to have a second play 
produced. Normally the wish would hardly need 
justification. But earlier this year I published a 
theatre memoir which so many readers took as 
an exit speech that I am somewhat embarassed 
to be waiting in the wings again. Readers of that 
book however know something of the history of 
The Miracle Worker, and how it was promised to 
a director, producer, and actress before I knew 
what I was saying. 


It was written as a television script while 
Two for the Seesaw was languishing for a pro- 
ducer, but it existed in a prior form. Three years 
earlier I had first read Annie Sullivan’s letters 
recounting her work with the child Helen Keller, 
and been so smitten with love that I turned them 
into a narrative intended to accompany a solo 
dancer. The dance evaporated, and I was left with 
twelve pages of narration on my hands. 


In the early summer of 1956 I sent these pages 
to my friend, the director Arthur Penn, asking 
was there not a television script in them? Penn 
phoned me forty-eight hours later to say the script 
was sold, for summer airing, and how soon could 
I put in ten days writing it? I said that since I 
had never written for television, and did not own 
a set, he had better come up to describe the 
medium to me. It took us a few hours to lay out 
the action together, and I spent the next month 
and a half clothing this prospectus in dialogue and 
my new son’s retrospectus in diapers. It was Penn 
who promoted the script to winter auspices, under 
which he directed it in February of 1957, to gen- 
erous applause, and I have been referred to ever 
since as a graduate of the television industry. In 
terms of time invested, I feel this is grossly unfair 
to the diaper industry. After the telecast I turned 
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my thoughts—it is television’s fate to be re- 
garded as a stepping-stone—to other possibilities 
for the script. 

There was much buzzing about picture deals, 
but only one offer came out of it, accompanied 
by a movie star I thought miscast as the woman 
I loved; after two or three weeks of oscillation 
between her and the money I said no, and felt 
lighthearted again. Late that summer, while 
chewing my fingernails over what seemed the fad- 
ing likelihood of a Seesaw production, I had lunch 
with an impressivario—I mean an actual pro- 
ducer, with shows, an office, a staff, and a phone- 
number—whom I found charming and intelligent; 
he said he wished to option The Miracle Worker 
for immediate stage production, and how soon 
could I put in one week polishing it? I went home 
and put in three weeks rewriting the first act of 
it for the stage; it seemed workable, and I wrote 
so to the producer, who at once disappeared out 
of my life. This evaporation left me with one act 
of a stage play on my hands; I was making pro- 
gress. 

In the fall Seesaw went into production. Dur- 
ing rehearsals another movie offer for The Miracle 
Worker came my way, this one with control of 
casting, but I could not think of that first act 
going to waste; I declined the movie, and exercised 
my right to cancel a second telecast, by way of 
keeping some audience at least theoretically avail- 
able. After one week on the road with Seesaw I 
knew enough about Fred Coe as a producer and 
Annie Brancroft as an actress to offer The Miracle 
Worker to the two of them, with Penn’s concur- 
rence as director. After six weeks on the road, 
and our New York opening, I wished never to lay 
eyes on any of them again. I had made alas too 
much progress, I now had a first act, a director, 
a producer, an actress, and a successful debut on 
my hands; there was no turning back. 

Accordingly I turned back, and spent six 
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months writing a case-history of Two for the 
Seesaw. I had several motives in undertaking 
that anatomy, some of which are even in it. The 
play had been my sixth; the first five had not won 
even the distinction of being Broadway failures, 
and in the opinion of some of my friends the year 
I had put into Seesaw would have been spent more 
wisely in clearing our back hill of rocks and rais- 
ing edible roots. It was not until two years later 
that its opening allowed me to discard this plan. 
I was still quaking, however; I quaked as vigor- 
ously over success as over failure, and the only 
purgative I found was in reliving, on paper, the 
events of those two years. These shuddering ups 
and downs I tabulated and published under a title 
of debatable wit but metaphoric accuracy, The 
Seesaw Log. 

It was never a question in my mind whether the 
log was in bad taste; I knew it was, and more 
than one reader of it in manuscript suggested that 
its entire contents be deleted prior to publication. 
It was described to me by—once more—friends 
as too vindictive and too generous, too guilt-laden 
and too blameless, too self-pitying and too harsh 
upon its author to warrant any hope that anyone 
in the theatre would ever work with me again. I 
have no enemies, but I do have some curious 
friends, and it baffles me what they see in each 
other. 

The log began as a biography of a playscript, 
from its conception on through its metamorphoses 
by producer, director, actors, and out-of-town 
critics and audiences; it lacked only a variorum 
text of these changes in toto, but I had the last- 
minute modesty to spare its readers my junked 
dialogue. It devolved into a day-by-day chronicle 
of a show in rehearsal and on the road, complete 
with financial and personal breakdowns, thus 
making a splendid theatre manual for anyone con- 
sidering this field of endeavor as an alternative to 
trapeze-work without nets. It meandered into 
autobiography, with touching glimpses of my 
family life and diet. It sank to profound, even 
bottomless, meditations upon the consequences 
of the collaborative nature of theatre arts. It 
ended as mourning music. 

What it mourned was the passing of a theatre 
which had never existed. It had flourished only 
in my head, in the rich loam of tranquil ignor- 
ance of the economics of show business; my bap- 
tismal dip in this volcanic font let in such a blind- 
ing light that my ideals and personal reserve went 
up in smoke together. The log was thus rather like 
a love-letter in reverse, distributed from an air- 
plane, complaining in painstaking detail of the 
loose behavior of my lifelong fiancee. The fact 
is, I entered the theatre thinking of it as a church, 
and emerged thinking of it as a brothel. Now if 


either of these views is justified, both are. The 
dilemma into which I squeezed at the end of my 
tale seemed to be whether to join the ministry or 
open a house of ill-repute; but then I saw I could 
accomplish both ends simultaneously by writing 
a new play. 

In truth, this was possible only after the log 
was written. Among its motives, perhaps its 
principal one escaped notice, though it will be 
comprehended by everyone who has survived the 
blight of victory: to separate myself ungraciously 
and violently from the success of Seesaw was a 
necessary condition for new work. I expected and 
expect it to take forms not limited to drama, but 
there I was, with a first act rotting on the vine, 
not to mention three friends, whose own logs of 
their troubles with me were unwritten only be- 
cause they had been too busy earning royalties for 
me to find the time. I owed them something—two 
more acts, to be precise, which then took me five 
and a half months to subdue—but my purpose 
was not so minuscule. 

It was not really to keep from shelving the first 
act: I have shelved much of my work, with the 
enthusiastic help of editors and producers, and I 
am used to it. It was not really to make more 
money: my own feeling is that we have enough 
atom bombs. It was not that I was so human as 
to seek further approbation: any writer to perse- 
vere must—logically—accept the plaudits with as 
little credence as the insults. It was rather a mat- 
ter of the national interest. We were in the midst 
of a business recession, and Seesaw (probably) 
could not run forever: Penn had directed it for 
Broadway, for the road, for England, and was 
running out of markets; Coe was retrogressing 
into television, and both of them had meanwhile 
entered the diaper industry; and Bancroft was 
facing the grim prospect of making a living as a 
television interviewee; but I was not so much 
moved by personal allegiance, it was that with 
unemployment already so high three last straws 
might just carry the country over the precipice 
to communism. I completed The Miracle Worker 
as an act of patriotism. 

It is in this spirit of renewed wind—and a re- 
luctance to accept the agonies over Seesaw as all 
that the theatre has to offer—that I gird myself 
for a second production. There will be no log of 
this one, though it is injudicious of me to say so: 
the threat of a daily record in progress might at 
least keep my co-workers polite in their ap- 
proaches to me. I am however more of a veteran 
now in these wars, and will go forth clad in cer- 
tain cuirasses, vizors, gauntlets, and umbrellas 
which I have devised against the onslaught. It 
will be interesting to see in what ways the theatre 
punctures each of them. END 
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by Peter Glenville 


There are few things in the world of entertain- 
ment comparable in excitement to the hush of 
expectation that sweeps over an audience when 
the orchestra strikes up the introductory bars of 
a song and when a musical-comedy star turns to 
the public, with a glittering look of well being, 
stares it in the face and throws to it the mes- 
merizing rhythms and lyrics of a good new num- 
ber. The confining peephole of the fourth wall 
crumbles. We, the audience, are no longer voyeurs 
overhearing what is going on; we are being ac- 
tively addressed, wooed and hypnotized; we are 
being revived by a tonic dose of good humor and 
healthy extroversion. I suppose that such mo- 
ments of heady assault upon the public are com- 
parable to the tension and the keenness that must 
have come over the groundlings at the Globe 
Theatre in London, during the reign of the first 
Elizabeth, when a favored actor advanced stoutly 
onto the apron stage and harangued the public 
with the fresh, ringing cadences of a new soliloquy 
by William Shakespeare (who, incidentally, was 
probably on stage and assessing its effect, clothed 
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The magic 


moments 


of musicals 


in the sober accouterments of a minor part). 

Several leading critics have been urging the 
dramatists away from the introvert intricacies 
of the subjective play. They call for more color, 
more rousing theatricality, music and mime; 
more contact with the audience. Many modern 
plays, because of their special voyage into sub- 
jective and lonely themes, appeal more to the 
solitary and self-communing ticket buyer. These 
studies of the eccentric dnd the special can be 
magical too, but such experiences can be equaled 
in the library at home. 


Musicals, on the other hand, are aimed at “the 
house.” They are for large, happy groups laugh- 
ing aloud and together. I have noticed that at 
good American musicals even strangers chuckle 
and catch each other’s eye with an open and 
shared appreciation, thereby transcending the 
small is.itial irritation that comes from sharing 
an elbow-rest with a complete stranger with 
whom, before the lights are lowered, one probably 
has little in common, and whose lineaments and 
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particularities are, quite often, mildly disturbing. 
Later, however, at a snap of the fingers, a wink, 
and a good high note from a Merman or a Mar- 
tin, the adjacent elbows, formerly so foreign to 
each other, nestle together with unconscious con- 
tentment, and heads begin to nod and faces to 
beam. 

Latterly there has been a movement toward 
more serious themes in the’ musical theatre. It 
is, of course, something of an innovation for a 
musical to have a theme at all. Admittedly South 
Pacific had a story that touched upon the problem 
of the intermarriage of different races. But that 
fooled no one. Those pretty little denizens of the 
Pacific could never have cast a really grave shadow 
over such a happy romantic story. What would 
have happened if the hero of that classic musical 
had been the father of children of an unequivoc- 
ally darker hue is quite another matter. A plot 
that dealt with a serious and national problem 
would have ill suited an evening so enchanted. 

Again, Anna’s tiffs with the incorrigibly naive 
King of Siam would have had less overwhelming 
charm if we had been introduced to the impedi- 
menta of his torture chamber. True, he occa- 
sionally bared his teeth, but his grimace softened 
into a smile and things were soon put to rights in 
the East by the magic of Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein, and a rollicking polka by the principal per- 
sons concerned. 

The theme of West Side Story, surely a moving 
and brilliant piece of work, is certainly based on a 
genuinely serious and disturbing problem. How- 
ever, that production was exceptional in that it 
created its own genre. It was more a ballet with 
songs and dialogue hauntingly interlaced. It 
seemed an achievement quite apart and on its 
own. 

The leading lady of Gypsy could certainly have 
emerged as an egomaniac, since such, according 
to the story, was her nature. But Merman, that 
monumental and merry institution, infused the 
role with so gallant an invincibility, and managed 
vocally to cascade through so many Thespian ca- 
tastroph‘es, that she blissfully bulldozed the part 
to complete triumph. No, I think we must admit 
that the normal territory for a musical is the 
happy and the healthy, the decent, the magnetic, 
the captivating. The sweet, and definitely not the 
sour. 

It is interesting that England has not produced 
any noteworthy musicals during the last thirty 
years or so. I can only suppose that our accent on 
style, on reserve and on understatement, so useful 
in other theatrical areas, is not best expressed in 
terms of song and dance. We seldom make 
whoopee on the stage. During the 1890’s and the 
early years of this century, George Edwardes 


created a splendid tradition in English musical 
comedy at Daly’s Theatre, and people still talk of 
Florodora and The Duchess of Dantzic. Later we 
had No, No, Nanette and several brilliant Coch- 
ran productions, but since the thirties English 
audiences have had to rely largely on American 
importations. Of course, when English musicals 
excelled, the style was alternately arch and coy 
rather than athletic and robust. The ladies of the 
chorus wagged their little fingers at the audience 
and uttered saucy squeals of joy, and the hero 
could generally extricate himself from the minor 
problems involved in the plot by an inconsequent 
exhortation to optimism, such as “Never mind 
girls, let’s all go to Monte Carlo!”"—and the ex- 
citement was intense. Significantly, The Boy 
Friend is the only English musical that has been 
imported with success by this country recently, 
and it is a droll and fairly exact re-evocation of 
Riviera frolics of the twenties. It would be inter- 
esting to know if the down-to-earth and vigorous 
style of the best American musical of today will 
be successfully parodied thirty years from now. 
I doubt it. I would guess that the talents devoted 
to it today are too solid and real. The standards 
of contributors such as Bernstein, Robins, Rod- 
gers, de Mille, Mielziner, Oliver Smith, Logan and 
Hart, to name only a few, have raised the level 
of the American musical to a legitimate art form. 

Take Me Along, the musical on which I am cur- 
rently working, is, of course, based on a play by 
one of America’s greatest dramatists, Eugene 
O'Neill. He is now so well known for his somber 
masterpieces that many theatregoers are unaware 
that he wrote one gentle family play, Ah, Wilder- 
ness! They remember the title, but forget that it 
is an indulgent comedy of recollection, full of play- 
fulness, warmth and romance. Personally, I think 
that there are many problems attending the adap- 
tation of a serious dramatic masterpiece to the re- 
quirements of a musical production. The texture, 
atmosphere and concentration of the one form is 
apt to be dissipated in the other. Ah, Wilderness’, 
on the other hand, seems to me to be ideal materi- 
al for a musical. The original dialogue of the play 
is, if anything, overdetailed and in no way need 
suffer from condensation. There are moments of 
romantic melancholy in the play, but they are 
more than offset by the sweetness and wonder 
of youth with its errors and yearnings, and by the 
humorous trivia of the domestic life of an average, 
lovable and decent American family. As a group, 
the characters in Ah, Wilderness! have their full 
measure of tears, of absurdity, of laughter and 
of tenderness. But they are the stuff of which the 
character of a whole nation is formed. The Millers 
are a microcosm in which every American family, 
if it is lucky, can see itself mirrored. END 
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by Manning Gurian 


Word has gotten around that the road is dying. 
And I agree. The road is certainly dying. But 
when someone says or writes that the road is 
dead, then I take the position of strongly dis- 
agreeing. Because the road is not dead. On the 
contrary, I believe the road is far riper for revival 
than it ever has been. I have recently completed 
a twenty-seven-week coast-to-coast tour with a 
play called The Warm Peninsula. Although the 
play has not yet been seen in New York (it opens 
there October 20 at the Helen Hayes Theatre), 
the tour was successful to the point of repaying 
the investors in full and adding a profit besides. I 
hear a voice saying, “Yes, but you had Julie Har- 
ris.” I say I thank my lucky stars for having Julie 
Harris—for having someone who is not only tal- 
ented but who is really dedicated to the theatre 
and who really cares. But I do not believe that any 
stage star can carry a meritless play. If a play is 
not worth while, it will stumble a while and fail. 
The theatre-going public is far beyond coming to 
a legitimate theatre just to watch a personality. 
(My opinion is limited to stage stars. I don’t doubt 
there are some screen personalities who can get 
away with it. But since those few are not about 
to tour in a play, we'll not even go into the 
matter). 

There are only two things killing the road: in- 
difference on the part of the New York profes- 
sionals and neglect on the part of the local opera- 
tors. Ironically, we seem always to be talking 
about this business of indifference. There’s the 
rub. Talking about road conditions doesn’t help 
any more than talking about a dying patient. 
Let’s do something. A few years ago when tele- 
vision was hacking away at motion-picture audi- 
ences, the film people got together and spent some 
of their own money to tell America that movies 
were better than ever. Maybe they were better, and 
maybe they weren’t; the point is that the film in- 
dustry did something—even though it cost money. 
I not only think plays are better than ever, I 
know that live theatre is part of our American 
culture. I intend to use that as a slogan for future 
road productions under my control: “Live theatre 
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is part of our American culture.” Let us face it— 
the theatregoing public is culture-minded. 

New York producers must stop being indifferent 
to the local operators’ problems. We need them as 
much as they need us. Some of our road theatres 
do not get enough attractions to stay open twelve 
weeks a year. Yet they manage to hang on. We 
must not take advantage of them just because 
we have a “hot attraction.” They would also like 
to make a living and a profit. Let us keep our 
prices down. If we can make a nice profit at $4.40, 
why hit the public with $5.50? No city in the 
country has expense-account customers as New 
York knows them. And let us keep the plays in 
legitimate theatres or under the control of opera- 
tors of legitimate houses. Musicals are especially 
guilty of straying from legitimate theatres. I 
know they need more money, but an extra week 
or two in the legitimate theatre will give them al- 
most as much profit as a week in some hopeless 
auditorium. New York theatregoers wouldn’t stand 
for the outsize barns some productions occupy 
on the road. Let’s stop being so hungry and we'll 
all have more to eat. 

There is also a subscription service that oper- 
ates out of New York. The idea is that by selling 
a series of plays at a reduced rate in cities 
throughout the country, the service is saving the 
American theatre, singlehanded. Hogwash. In 
many cities the money gained by subscription 
doesn’t pay half of a show’s operating expenses. 
In some cities the subscription operates like a 
small, private club. Each subscribing member 
knows he is going to get good seats for all the 
plays. But no one has tried to build the subscrip- 
tion to the point where the producer’s bills will be 
paid. The same downfront orchestra seats are sold 
each year to the same people, in many cases. And 
I say, “Bless them.” But in buying a series of re- 
duced-price tickets, the subscriber pays, in full, 
in May or June for the four, five, six or more 
plays he hopes to see during the season beginning 
in the fall. As I see it, there is only a limited num- 
ber of people who can, or will, put down the price 
of a suit or a good dress for plays they are going 
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to see the following season. I am strongly in favor 
of subscriptions and reduced rates. I'd like to have 
full houses on subscription. In every city in the 
country. But not on Fridays and Saturdays. I 
would sell a ticket to a subscriber on Friday and 
Saturday but I would ask him to pay the full box- 
office price. I doubt if anyone would complain. A 
play may need help Monday through Thursday, 
but I’ve never had a play on the road that needed 
help on Friday and Saturday. There have been 
luncheons given in various cities to help boost 
the number of subscribers. It is my observation 
that the luncheons never increase the subscription 
to the point of matching the cost of the luncheon. 
Instead of giving luncheons, why not use the 
money to help a less fortunate theatre operator 
paint the ladies’ room or the marquee? 

I don’t think these things will ever be done ex- 
cept by people who care. And for my money, the 
people who really care are the fast-disappearing 
local operators. A nonprofit-making subscription 
organization operated somewhere in the middle of 
the country by an association of road theatre 
managers has a chance to do the job right—an 
organization that will spend its profits and inter- 
est from deposits of subscribers’ payments to 
help theatres that aren’t too well off, and to help 
shows that might run into financial problems 
through no fault of the management. 

And local managers must get off their swivel 
chairs. I find it tiresome talking to road theatre 
managers who haven’t had a new idea in years. 
We can’t get by today on the small amount of ef- 
fort we got away with twenty years ago. In very 
few cities did I run across any live wires intent 
on getting people to come to the theatre. And one 
of them (in Minneapolis) wasn’t even a theatre 
man. He was a theatre lover who heads a group 
called Friends of the Theatre and whose group 
helped us get our biggest week of the tour. People 
don’t come to the theatre just because something 
is being performed there. They have to be sold, 
induced, cajoled, tempted and even bribed. And 
we must bring in young people, people who have 
never been to a live show. Their number is legion. 
The Nederlanders in Detroit are very conscious 
of that. They agree with me that an occupied gal- 
lery seat at almost any price is better than an 
empty seat at no reduction. It is only the young 
people who care to climb to the gallery. But they 


won’t come unless they know a seat is there—at 
a reduced rate. The local road managers must 
reach out into the community and get the public 
theatre-minded. I'd like to see a group like 
Friends of the Theatre functioning in every city 
in the country. I’d like to see school groups—high- 
school and college—trouping to the theatre under 
a price scale no higher than that of local movie 
houses. Again—not on Friday or Saturday. I 
would keep those week ends free for people who 
can and do pay full price, for performances at 
such key periods often make the difference be- 
tween a losing week and a profit. It’s not enough 
for a local manager to sit in his office and answer 
the phone and see that the theatre is clean. He 
must get out and sell the public on the fact that 
no other form of entertainment is as rewarding 
as legitimate theatre. The public is out there. 
With an intelligent modern campaign, we can 
have more theatregoers than we have had in 
years. 


A few words about stars and conditions on the 
road. The road wants stars—almost insists on 
stars. But doesn’t New York? How many shows 
attempt New York engagements without stars? 
A production often has two stars, if it can get 
them—or four stars, if it can afford them. After 
all, a large part of the New York audience is 
made up of road customers who happen to be in 
New York. I don’t know how to get stars to tour. 
I admit touring can be tiring. But it can also be 
rewarding in more than a financial sense. The pub- 
lic response to a star who goes out into the coun- 
try can have a dizzying effect on one who hasn't 
been out of New York in years. I’ve seen theatre- 
goers wait at the stage door—over one hundred 
strong—just to applaud. Accommodations? I can 
furnish the name of a hotel, in every city, with 
comfortable and even luxurious facilities. With 
complete kitchen facilities and all the niceties of 
home. The railroad facilities east of Chicago are 
appalling but we don’t spend too much time on 
trains. If they don’t have dining cars, we can 


carry a box lunch that beats anything the rail- 
roads have put out. If you hit a bad week, don’t 
despair. You must remember there are still Den- 
ver, Seattle, Minneapolis and Washington. And 
lest our stars forget—live theatre is part of our 
American culture. END 
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Fan mail— 


after many years 


George Gershwin—what manner of man was he? 

It has been twenty-two years since the touch of 
his talented hands on the keyboard has been stilled, 
but his music was never more alive than it is today. 
During a period of some twenty years he wrote the 
scores for more than twenty-five works for the 
theatre, contributed individual numbers to more 
than a dozen others, made a lasting gift to the 
concert field in the form of compositions like 
Rhapsody in Blue and An American in Paris, and 
created Porgy and Bess, which has qualified for 
glory in virtually every corner of the world and 
now has been made into a much-praised motion 
picture by Samuel Goldwyn. 

Regarding Gershwin himself, a simple query to 
a mere few of the people who worked with him, 
played with him, during the brief years of his 
labors, brought these notes of remembrance. They 
summon from the shadows a composite portrait 
that reflects the many sides of a supremely gifted 
man. 

Fan mail, as it were, after many years. 

Ira Gershwin, brother, lyricist and career com- 
panion, pinpointed the beginning with a memory 
vignette from the year 1910: 

“It was when we were living in a railroad flat 
above Saul Birn’s phonograph store on Second 
Avenue (in New York City) that my parents felt 
a piano could be afforded. George was about twelve 
at the time. No sooner had the upright been lifted 
through the window to the ‘front room’ floor than 
George sat down and played a popular tune of the 
day. I remember being particularly impressed by 
his left hand. I had had no idea that he could play 
and found out that despite his roller-skating activ- 
ities, the kin parties he attended, the many street 
games he participated in (with an occasional re- 
sultant bloody nose), he had found time to experi- 
ment on a player piano at the home of a friend on 
7th Street. 
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by Bill Doll 


“Although our piano was purchased with my 
taking lessons in mind (I, some years earlier, had 
had a few lessons at my Aunt Kate’s and got as far 
as page thirty-two of Beyer’s)—after that demon- 
stration of natural aptitude there was no question 
who would best get the money’s worth from the 
50-cent lessons in the offing. So it was George who 
sat down weekly with Miss Green, the music 
teacher.” 

One interested spectator in the growth of George 
Gershwin was Sigmund Spaeth, who wrote: 

“I first met George Gershwin in 1916, when I 
was music critic of the New York Evening Mail. 
He played the piano for me in a private home, and 
I advised him to try writing popular tunes, with 
the hope of creating more serious music later. Eight 
years after that we met again, at a concert in the 
Lambs, where he played his now-famous Rhapsody 
in Blue with Paul Whiteman. I had not seen him 
in all that time, but his first words to me were, 
“You see, I followed your advice.’ 

“We remained good friends to the end of his 
tragically short life. Before Porgy and Bess came 
to New York, I heard a matinée performance in 
Boston, and George spent the morning playing the 
entire score for me in his hotel room. At the end 
of the opening, ‘Summertime,’ he said, ‘Listen to 
these chords, Doc!’ (And I did.) After the first act, 
in the theatre that afternoon, I came up the aisle 
with tears on my cheeks. George turned to the girl 
with him and said, ‘Hey, look! We got the old Doc 
crying!’ ”’ 

Louise Dresser of the musical stage recalled a 
time—before his melodies turned to gold—when 
George Gershwin served as her accompanist: 

“On my desk as I write I have a photograph Ira 
Gershwin sent me last year. He has autographed 
it ‘For Louise Dresser who meant a lot to George 
—from another admirer, Ira Gershwin.’ It is a 
photograph of Ira and George at the piano taken 
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just before George passed away, seated side by side 
exactly as the two boys sat at my piano in 1918 
when George came to audition for his engagement 
with me for the summer tour of the Keith circuit. 

“At twenty this young genius in the making took 
the same interest in my simple little songs, gave 
me the same loyal support he would have given the 
greatest singer in the world. Some of my songs he 
liked very much, liked playing them, but I always 
looked for the funny little quirk at the corner of 
his mouth when he began ‘My Gal Sal’—he never 
could stand it but, bless his heart, he played it like 
a symphony!”’ 

Edward Kilenyi, the composer and musicologist 
who taught Gershwin harmony and theory, wrote: 

“As early as 1921 he was giving thoughts to 
possible operatic subjects. Vaguely he had spoken 
of several possible stories. What he seemed to favor 
most were ideas from Lincoln’s life. His more 
definite ambition was to set Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address to music. We know that these early plans 
were never realized. In later years, at other serious 
discussions he often spoke, or, as we could say, 
‘dreamed out loud,’ about his desire and ambition 
to take off time from composing for Broadway to 
devote all his time to ‘serious compositions.’ 

“‘He would live a secluded life, away from 
phones, friends, parties. But he said his friends 
would find him anyhow, anywhere, and would visit 
him and be around him constantly. The real 
problem was, as he confessed sort of gladly, that 
he just loved and enjoyed that very same kind of 
life with them.” 


A note from Johnny Green in Beverly Hills: 

“The conducting of Gershwin’s music with the 
major orchestras and soloists has become an im- 
portant part of my professional life. Also, one of 
my Academy awards was won for my job as the 
musical director of M-G-M’s An American in Paris. 
I never raise a stick at a Gershwin concert or look 
at that Oscar without feeling that George will 
appear at any moment to warm the room with his 
fantastic boyish smile and make me feel warm all 
over and terribly important. 

“During my freshman year at Harvard the 
musical play Rosalie opened in Boston. During the 
Boston engagement George and Ira wrote a new 
song, ‘Oh Gee, Oh Joy,’ on a given evening. George 
orchestrated it himself the very next day. So hectic 
were the change-making activities that there was 
no copyist available to extract the parts from 
Gershwin’s score. I rushed over to the Ritz as 
soon as classes were over and sat up with George 
the better part of that night, copying the parts for 
him as he continued orchestrating ahead of me. 
I could not have felt more important if I had been 
Beethoven working on a new symphony...” 

Lois Jacoby sent an affectionate memoir of the 
day following the world premiére of Porgy and Bess 
at the Colonial Theatre in Boston on September 
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30, 1935: 

‘“‘We had all stayed up very late at the Ritz, 
celebrating in one way or another. In those days 
George’s successes involved most of his relatives 
and friends. He was like a man who could not sit 
down to a meal without asking everyone to join 
him. The travail and the birth pangs he endured 
alone. The fruits belonged to all. 

“TI can’t remember exactly why I got up early 
and went down to the lobby of the hotel. I’d had 
some coffee in my room but perhaps I wanted to 
get the papers and read the notices more carefully. 
Anyhow, much to my surprise, I found George 
there ahead of me. He looked fresh and calm and 
happy. I thrust the papers at him but he didn’t 
want them. At that moment he just wanted some 
fresh air. He asked me to come out for a walk. 

“It was a beautiful autumn morning. The swans 
were gliding in their majestic fashion on the calm 
waters of the pond in the Public Gardens, the 
children were playing in the decorous Back Bay 
manner, and the sun was shining so brightly on 
the gilded dome of the State House that one 
couldn’t look directly at Bulfinch’s masterpiece 
without being blinded a little. As I mentioned to 
George, it seemed a far cry from Catfish Row and 
its denizens, which had so enthralled us all the 
night before. 

““He laughed and walked even faster. I had a 
hard time keeping up with him on my high heels. 
Naturally I wanted to go on talking about the 
opening night and how exciting it had been and 
how privileged I felt to be there at all. It isn’t 
everyone who gets the chance to take a walk in 
Boston with the composer of a new opera, the day 
after the world premiere. 


“George just said he was glad it had gone well 
and that people had liked it. He regretted that the 
‘Buzzard Song” had to come out and that a few 
other cuts had been made. I thought it took cour- 
age to omit anything from an opera. . . . Then sud- 
denly he turned to me. 

“But what will I do next, Lois?’ he asked. 

“That was the last question I expected. There 
was the New York opening. There would certainly 
be a London production. Then Paris, Vienna, wher- 
ever there was an opera house. How could he be 
thinking of anything else? 

“He laughed, ignoring all this speculation com- 
pletely. 

““*A symphony, maybe,’ he said. ‘I wonder if I 
can do it. I'll have to learn all about the form. 
Perhaps if I work hard for a couple of years.’ 

‘I was sure he was teasing. How could anyone 
brush off so casually such a long period of work and 
its spectacular conclusion? 

““We stopped at Schrafft’s for some coffee. He 
didn’t speak of Porgy and Bess again. He men- 
tioned the projected symphony, and some stage 
and film musicals. And I realized then that now 
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there was but one way for him to go—on to freshly 
created work, to new music, to the constant and 
joyous employment of his creative faculties. But 
I couldn’t let it go at that. 

“*What fun it would be,’ I said, ‘for you to go 
around the world with Porgy and Bess. What a 
kick you’d get out of it!’ 

“If it’s all that good,’ he said, ‘it will go with- 
out me. In the meantime I’ve got to be thinking 
about the future.’ And he began to talk again of a 
symphony.” 

Morton Gould arranged and conducted many 
Gershwin works. This is what he remembers: 

“IT knew Gershwin in his last years. I was never 
one of his real intimates, but he was most kind and 
helpful to me, a young colleague just starting out. 
He never seemed to lose a sort of boyish enthusiam, 
not only for himself and his works but for other 
people as well .. . that ‘double appreciation,’ so to 
say, was to my mind an important aspect of 
George’s attitude. ... 

“I recall his showing me sections of Porgy and 
Bess when he was writing it. As we know, he was 
an eager demonstrator not only of works accom- 
plished, but of works in progress, and he had a 
number of colleagues to whom he revealed Porgy 
and Bess as it developed. What he seemed most 
excited about, in speaking to me, were the con- 
trapuntal passages and some of the developed musi- 
cal sections, rather than the wonderful songs. Per- 
haps that was due to the fact that I was a very 
serious kind of young student at the time. I had 
very little idea of the songs until one of the early, 
if not the first, rehearsals of this score, which 
Gershwin conducted. I was one of the pianists and 
I was quite amazed when, along with some of the 
counterpoint that George had already demon- 
strated, I heard those wonderful melodies pour out.” 

As Gershwin’s musical career progressed, he also 
became interested in painting. In that he was en- 
couraged by his cousin Henry Botkin, the artist, 
who accompanied him to Folly Island, South Caro- 
lina, in 1934. There Gershwin composed a major 
part of Porgy and Bess. Of that period, Botkin says: 

“Art had gripped Gershwin... .Once he re- 
marked, ‘I am keen for dissonances. The obvious 
bores me. The new music and the new art are 
similar in rhythm. They share a somber power and 
a fine sentiment.’ Among the modern painters 
whose works George Gershwin collected so prodi- 
gally and knowingly, he found his spirit in the most 
exact accord with that of Georges Rouault. He 
responded particularly to the Frenchman’s breath- 
taking power... . ‘Oh,’ he used to exclaim, ‘if I 
could only put Rouault into music.’ Gershwin had 
a special facility for making quick sketches. He 
dashed off dozens of them, including a consider- 
able number of line portraits of his artist friends 
and other notables. He had the gift of capturing 
the salient characteristics of heads with an economy 
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of telling lines. The same facility resided also in his 
oil paintings and water colors. Like his musical 
compositions, his paintings were done with a great 
depth of feeling... .” 

One of Gershwin’s friends, Rosamond Walling 
Tirana, sent the following from Washington, D.C.: 

“On December 13, 1928 An American in Paris 
was presented by Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Society. That evening George was 
on top of the world. We left our car on Broadway 
because George felt too good to sit still. A block 
above Carnegie Hall we saw a shivering newsboy. 
George bought a paper and paid with a $10 bill. 
When the lad fumbled for change, George said, 
“Keep it, mister.’ The boy recognized one of his 
idols. George, in his top hat, put an arm around the 
ragged child, and the other around me in my furs, 
and said, ‘Let’s warm up this old sidewalk.’ And 
we did an improvised tap dance. .. . 

“Otto Kahn gave a dinner. After calling his 
guest of honor “The Genius of Young America,’ he 
asked whether one thing prevented Gershwin from 
being truly great. “Tears, my dear George, water 
the deepest roots of art. Great musicians suffer— 
you do not.’ 

“George replied, ‘Fate has been good to me. If 
anything is denied me I feel that it would have 
been a mistake, or will be granted later. So how 
can I suffer?’”’ 

John Chapman, veteran drama critic of the New 
York Daily News, submitted this: 

““My memories of George Gershwin are large but 
unimportant. I met him here and there and now 
and then. My greatest memory of Gershwin—the 
one that makes me believe that I was an intimate 
of his—is the same one everyone else has got: his 
music. On account of that everybody in the United 
States is his bosom friend. The one personal recol- 
lection that lights my mind is George leading the 
orchestra at the first night of one of his shows, Girl 
Crazy at the Alvin, for instance. Unlike most show 
writers, who skulk in toilets during their premieres, 
George led his band with the absolute confidence 
that nothing was wrong or could go wrong. He was 
having a better time than anybody! And he wore 
the best-tailored tail coat I ever saw on a man’s 
back.” 

There is a note from Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky: 

“When Serge Koussevitzky arrived in America 
in 1924, he was met on the pier and besieged by a 
small army of reporters. Always in search of young, 
unknown composers, the new conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra interrupted the flow 
of questions to ask, ‘Can you tell me the names of 
your American composers?’ The answer rang out 
in unison— ‘George Gershwin!’”’ 

And a vivid anecdote from André Kostelanetz: 

“When I first visited him I was struck by the 
big portrait of King George V of England that 
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The complete text of: “West side story” 


A musical [based on a conception of Jerome Robbins] 


Book by Arthur Laurents 
Music by Leonard Bernstein 
Lyrics by Stephen Sondheim 


Entire production directed and 
choreographed by Jerome Robbins 
Scenic production by Oliver Smith 


Costumes designed by Irene Sharaff 
Lighting by Jean Rosenthal 

Musical direction by Max Goberman 
Orchestrations by Leonard Bernstein 
with Sid Ramin and Irwin Kostal 
Co-choreographer: Peter Gennaro 
Production associate: Sylvia Drulie 





©Copyright, 1956, 1958, by Arthur Laurents, Leonard 
Bernstein, Stephen Sondheim and Jerome Robbins. 

Reprinted by- permission of Random House, Inc. 

Musical compositions, including lyrics in this volume, 
©Copyright, 1957, by Leonard Bernstein and Stephen 
Sondheim. G. Schirmer, Inc. and Chappell & Co., Inc., 
are publishers of the music of West Side Story, sole selling 
agents. International Copyright secured. 

All rights including the right of reproduction in whole or 
in part, in any form, are reserved under International and 
Pan-American Copyright Conventions. Published in New 
York by Random House, Inc., and simultaneously in 
Toronto, Canada, by Random House of Canada, Limited. 

CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 


West Side Story was first presented by Robert E. Griffith 
and Harold S. Prince, by arrangement with Roger L. 
Stevens, at the Winter Garden, New York City, Septem- 
ber 26, 1957, with the following cast: 


THE JETS 


warned that West Side Story, being fully protected under 
the Copyright Laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Berne and Universal Copyright 
Conventions, is subject to a royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lectur- 
ing, public reading, choreographic, radio and television 
broadcasting, and rights of translation into foreign lan- 
guages are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid 
on the question of readings, permission for which must be 
secured from the author’s agent in writing. All inquiries 
should be addressed to MCA Artists, Ltd., 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


RIFF (the leader) Mickey Calin 
TONY (his friend) Larry Kert 
ACTION Eddie Roll 
A-RAB Tony Mordente 
BABY JOHN David Winters 
SNOWBOY Grover Dale 
BIG DEAL Martin Charnin 
DIESEL Hank Brunjes 
GEE-TAR Tommy Abbott 
MOUTHPIECE Frank Green 
TIGER Lowell Harris 
THEIR GIRLS 
GRAZIELLA Wilma Curley 
VELMA Carole D’Andrea 
MINNIE Nanette Rosen 
CLARICE Marilyn D’Honau 
PAULINE Julie Oser 
ANYBODYS Lee Becker 
THE SHARKS 
BERNARDO (the leader) Ken Le Roy 


MARIA (his sister) 
ANITA (his girl) 
CHINO (his friend) 
PEPE 

INDIO 

LUIS 

ANXIOUS 

NIBBLES 

JUANO 

TORO 

MOOSE 


Carol Lawrence 
Chita Rivera 
Jamie Sanchez 
George Marcy 
Noel Schwartz 
Al De Sio 
Gene Gavin 
Ronnie Lee 
Jay Norman 
Erne Castaldo 
Jack Murray 


THEIR GIRLS 
ROSALIA Marilyn Cooper 
CONSUELO Reri Grist 
TERESITA Carmen Gutierrez 
FRANCISCA Elizabeth Taylor 
ESTELLA Lynn Ross 
MARGUERITA Liane Plane 

THE ADULTS 
DOC Art Smith 
SCHRANK Arch Johnson 
KRUPKE William Bramley 
GLAD HAND John Harkins 


The action takes place on the West Side of New York 
City during the last days of summer. 


ACT ONE 


Prologue: The months before 


5:00 P.M. The street 
5:30 P.M. A back yard 
6:00 P.M. A bridal shop 
10:00 P.M. The gym 
11:00 P.M. A back alley 
MIDNIGHT The drugstore 
The next day The bridal shop 
5:30 P.M. The neighborhood 
6:00 To 9:00 P.M. Under the highway 
9:00 P.M. ACT TWO 
9:15 P.M. A bedroom 
10:00 P.M. Another alley 
11:30 P.M. The bedroom 
11:40 P.M. The drugstore 
11:50 P.M. The cellar 
MIDNIGHT The street 


In the druqstore scene of Act |, members of the Jets in an exuberant dance 
sequence that follows the singing of the number “Cool.” 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


5:00 P.M. The street. 

A suggestion of city streets and alley- 
ways; a brick wall. 

The opening is musical; half-danced, 
half-mimed, with occasional phrases of 
dialogue. It is primarily a condensation 
of the growing rivalry between two teen- 
age gangs, the Jets and the’ Sharks, each 
of which has its own prideful uniform. 
The boys—sideburned, long-haired— 
are vital, restless, sardonic; the Sharks 
are Puerto Ricans, the Jets an anthol- 
ogy of what is called American. 

The action begins with the Jets in 
possession of the area: owning, enjoy- 
ing, loving their “home.” Their leader 
is RIFF: glowing, driving, intelligent, 
slightly whacky. His lieutenant is DIE- 
SEL: big, slow, steady, nice. The young- 
est member of the gang is BABY JOHN: 
awed at everything, including that he 
is a Jet, trying to act the big man. His 
buddy is A-RAB: an explosive little ferret 
who enjoys everything and understands 
the seriousness of nothing. The most ag- 
gressive is ACTION: a catlike ball of fury. 
We will get to know these boys better 
later, as well as SNOWBOY: a bespecta- 
cled self-styled expert. 

The first interruption of the Jets’ 
sunny mood is the sharply punctuated 
entrance of the leader of the Sharks, 
BERNARDO: handsome, proud, fluid, a 
chip on his sardonic shoulder. The Jets, 
by far in the majority, flick him off. He 
returns with other Sharks, they, too, 
are flicked off. But the numerical su- 
premacy, the strength of the Jets, is 
gradually being threatened. The begin- 
nings of warfare are mild at first: a boy 
being tripped up, or being sandbagged 
with a flour sack or even being spit on— 
all with overly elaborate apologies. 

Finally, A-RAB comes across the sud- 
denly deserted area, pretending to be 
an airplane. There is no sound as he 
zooms along in fancied flight. Then over 
the wall drops BERNARDO. Another 
Shark, another and another appear, 
blocking A-RAB’S panicky efforts at es- 
cape. They close in, grab him, pummel 
him, as a Shark on top of the wall is sta- 
tioned as lookout. Finally, BERNARDO 
bends over A-RAB and makes a gesture 
(piercing his ear) ; the lookout whistles; 
Jets tear on, Sharks tear on, and a free- 
for-all breaks out. RIFF goes at once to 
A-RAB, like a protective father. The fight 
is stopped by a police whistle, louder 
and louder, and the arrival of.a big 
goonlike cop, KRUPKE, and a plain- 
clothes man, SCHRANK. SCHRANK is 
strong, always in command; he has a 
charming, pleasant manner, which he 
often employs to cover his venom and 
his fear. 


KRUPKE—Knock it off! Settle down. 
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SCHRANK—AIl right: kill each other! 
... But not on my beat. 


RIFF—(Such innocence) Why if it isn’t 
Lieutenant Schrank! 


SEVERAL JETS—(Dancing-class man- 


ners) Top of the day, Lieutenant 
Schrank. 


BERNARDO— (One with Riff) And Officer 
Krupke! 


SEVERAL SHARKS—Top of the day, Offi- 
cer Krupke. 


SCHRANK—Boy, what you Puerto Ri- 
cans have done to this neighborhood. 
Which one of ’em clobbered ya A-rab? 
(A-RAB looks to RIFF, who take over with 
great helpful seriousness.) 


RIFF—As a matter of factuality, sir, we 
suspicion the job was done by a cop. 


SNOWBOY—Two cops. 
A-RAB—Oh, at least! 


KRUPKE—Impossible! 


SCHRANK—Didn’t nobody tell ya there’s 
a difference between bein’ a stool pigeon 
and co-operatin’ with the law? 


RIFF—You told us the difference, sir. 
And we all chipped in for a prize for the 
first guy who can figure it out. 


ACTION—(Indicating SCHRANK) Maybe 
buddy boy should get the prize. 


SCHRANK—Don’t buddy boy me, Ac- 
tion! I got a hot surprise for you: you 
hoodlums don’t own the streets. There’s 
been too much raiding between you and 
the PRs. All right Bernardo, get your 
trash outa here. (Mock charm) Please. 


BERNARDO—Let’s go, Sharks. 
( They exit.) 


SCHRANK—(To the JETS) If I don’t put 
down the roughhouse, I get put down— 
on a traffic corner. Your friend don’t 
like traffic corners. So you buddy boys 
are gonna play ball with me. I gotta put 
up with them and so do you. You’re 
gonna make nice with them PRs from 
now on. Because otherwise I’m gonna 
beat the crap outa every one of ya and 
then run ya in. Say good-bye to the nice 
boys, Krupke. 


KRUPKE—Good-bye, boys. 
(He follows SCHRANK out.) 


SNOWBOY—(Imitating KRUPKE) Good- 
bye, boys. 


A-RAB—They make a very nice couple. 


ACTION—(Bitterly) “You hoodlums 
don’t own the streets.” 


SNOWBOY—Go play in the park! 
ACTION—Keep off the grass! 


BABY JOHN—Get outa the house! 
ACTION—Keep off the block! 
A-RAB—Get outa here! 


ACTION—Keep off the world! A gang 
that don’t own a street is nuthin’! 


RIFF—WE DO OWN IT! Jets—square 
off! Acemen: (DIESEL, ACTION and 
SNOWBOY line up at attention) Rocket- 
men: (Three others line up) Rank- 
and-file: 


(Sheepishly, A-RAB trudges into posi- 
tion, BABY JOHN behind him.) 

BABY JOHN—(Shocked, to A-RAB) Gee, 
your ear’s got blood on it! 


A-RAB—(Proudly) I’m a casual, Baby 
John. 


BABY JOHN—(Examining the ear) 
Them PRs! They branded you! 


SNOWBOY—That makes you a Puerto 
Rican tomato. Cha-cha-cha, senorita? 


riFF—Cut the frabbajabba. Which one 
of the Sharks did it? 


A-RAB—Bernardo. ’Cause I heard him 
say: “Thees ees for stink-bombin’ my 
old man’s store.” 

(He makes the same gesture BERNARDO 
made when he pierced his ear.) 


BABY JOHN—Ouch! 


ACTION—You shoulda done worse. 
Them PRs’re the reason my old man’s 
gone bust. 


RIFF—Who says? 
ACTION—My old man says. 


BABY JOHN—(To A-RAB) My old man 
says his old man woulda gone bust any- 
way. 


ACTION—Y our old man says what? 


BABY JOHN—My old man says them 
Puerto Ricans is ruinin’ free ennaprise. 


ACTION—And what’re we doin’ about it? 
(Pushing through the gang comes a 
scrawny teen-age girl, dressed in an 
outfit that is a pathetic attempt to imi- 
tate that of the Jets. Perhaps we have 
glimpsed her in the fracas before the 
police came in. Her name is ANYBODYS). 


ANYBODYS—Gassin’, crabbin’— 
ACTION—You still around? 


ANYBODYS—Listen, I was a smash in 
that fight. Oh, Riff, Riff, I was murder! 


RIFF—Come on, Anybodys— 


ANYBODYS—Riff, how about me gettin’ 
in the gang now? 


A-RAB—How about the gang gettin’ in 
—ahhh, who'd wanta! 


ANYBODYS— Y ou cheap beast! 
(She lunges for A-RAB, but RIFF pulls her 
off and pushes her out.) 


RIFF—The road, little lady, the road. 
(In a moment of bravado, just before 
she goes, ANYBODYS spits—but cautious- 
ly) Round out! (This is RIFF’s summon- 
ing of the gang, and they surround him) 
We fought hard for this territory and 
it’s ours. But with those cops servin’ as 
cover, the PRs can move in right under 
our noses and take it away. Unless we 
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speed fast and clean ’em up in one all- 
out fight! 


ACTION—( Eagerly) A rumble! (A jab- 
bing gesture) Chung! Chung! 
rirF—Cool, Action boy. The Sharks 
want a place, too, and they are tough. 
They might ask for bottles or knives 
or zip guns. 

BABY JOHN—dZip guns .. . Gee! 
rIFF—I'm not finalizin’ and sayin’ they 
will. I’m only sayin’ they might and we 
gotta be prepared. Now, what's your 
mood? 

ACTION—I say go, go!! 


SNOWBOY—But if they say knives or 
guns— 


BABY JOHN—I aay let's forget the whole 
thing. 

DIESEL—What do you say, Riff? 

rIFF—I say this turf is small, but it’s all 
we got. I wanna hold it like we always 
held it: with skin! But if they say 
switchblades, I'll get a switchblade. I 


say I want the Jets to be Number One, 
to sail, to hold the sky! 


DIESEL—Then rev us off. (A punching 
gesture) Voom-va-voom! 


ACTION—Chung chung! 
A-RAB—Cracko, jacko! 
SNOWBOY—Riga diga dum! 
BABY JOHN—Pam pam!! 


rIFF—O.K., buddy boys, we rumble! 
‘General glee) Now protocality calls 
for a war council to decide on weapons. 
I'll make the challenge to Bernardo. 


SNOWBOY—Y ou gotta take a lieutenant. 


ACTION—That’s me! 
rirF—That’s Tony. 


ACTION—Who needs Tony? (Music 
starts.) 


RIFF—Against the Sharks we need 
every man we got. 


ACTION—Tony don’t belong any more. 


rIFF—Cut it, Action boy. I and Tony 
started the Jets. 


ACTION—W ell, he acts like he don't 
wanna belong. 


BABY JOHN—Who wouldn’t wanna be- 
lung to the Jets! 


ACTION—Tony ain’t been with us for 
over a month. 


SNOWBOY—W hat about the day we 
clobbered the Emeralds? 


A-RAB—Which we couldn’t have done 
without Tony. 


BABY JOHN—He saved my ever lovin’ 
neck. 


RirF—Right. He’s always come through 
for us and he will now .(He sings) 
When you're a Jet, 

You're a Jet all the way 

TF rom your first cigarette 

To your last dyin’ day. 

When you're a Jet, 

If the spit hits the fan, 

You got brothers around, 

You're a family man! 

You’re never alone, 

You’re never disconnected! 

You’re home with your own— 
When company’s expected, 

You're well protected, 

Then you are set 


a. 
Fes, 


With a capital J, 
Which you'll never forget 
Till they cart you away. 
When you're a Jet, 
You stay 
A jet! 
(He speaks) 
I know Tony like I know me. I guaran- 
tee you can count him in. 


ACTION—In, out, let’s get crackin’. 


A-RAB—W here you gonna find Ber- 
nardo? 


rirF—At the dance tonight at the gym. 


BIG DEAL—But the gym’s neutral terri- 
tory. 


rirF—(Sweet innocence) I’m gonna 
make nice there! I’m only gonna chal- 
lenge him. 


A-RAB—Great, Daddy-O! 


RIFF—So everybody dress up sweet and 
sharp. Meet Tony and me at ten. And 
walk tall! (He runs off.) 


A-RAB—We always walk tall! 
PABY JOHN— We’re Jets! 


ACTION—The greatest! (He sings with 
BABY JOHN) 

When you're a Jet, 

You re the top cat in town, 

You’re the gold-medal kid 

With the heavyweight crown! 


(A-RAB, ACTION, BIG DEAL sing) 
When you're a Jet, 

You’re the swingin’est thing. 
Little boy, you’re a man; 
Little man, you’re a king! 


(ALL) 
The Jets are in gear, 
Our cylinders are clickin’! 
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The Sharks’ll steer clear 
*Cause every Puerto Rican 
’S a lousy chicken! 


Here come the Jets 

Like a bat out of hell— 
Someone gets in our way, 
Some one don’t feel so well! 
Here come the Jets: 

Little world, step aside! 
Better go underground, 
Better run, better hide! 
We're drawin’ the line, 

So keep your noses hidden! 
We're hangin’ a sign 

Says “Visitors forbidden”— 
And we ain’t kiddin’! 

Here come the Jets, 

Yeah! And we’re gonna beat 
Every last buggin’ gang 

On the whole buggin’ street! 


(DIESEL and ACTION)—On the whole! 


(ALL) 
Ever—! 
Mother—! 
Lovin’ —! 
Street! 


The Lights Black Out 


SCENE 2 


5:30 p.m. A back yard. 

On a small ladder, a good-looking 
sandy-haired boy is painting a vertical 
sign that will say: Doc’s. Below, RIFF 
is haranguing. 


RIFF—Riga tiga tum tum. Why not? 
... You can’t say ya won’t, Tony boy, 
without sayin’ why not? 
TONY—(Grins) Why not? 


RIFF—Because it’s me askin’: 
Womb to tomb! 


Riff. 


TONY—Sperm to worm! (Surveying the 
sign) You sure this looks like skywrit- 
in’? 


RIFF—It’s brilliant. 


TONY—Twenty-seven years the boss 
has had that drugstore. I wanna sur- 
prise him with a new sign. 


rirF—(Shaking the ladder) Tony, this 
is important! 


{All sing the Jet Song): 
The Jets are in gear, 
Our cvlinders are clickin'! 
The Sharks'll steer clear 
"Cause every Puerto Rican 


"S a lousy chicken! .. . 


(Left to right: Stan Papich, Dick Corrigan, Al 
De Sio, Gus Trikonis, Thomas Hasson, Frank 
Green, Jerry Norman, lee Becker, Gary 
Scharff, Tracy Everitt, Tucker Smith; New York 
company) 
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TONY—Very important: Acemen, 
Rocketmen. 


RIFF—What’s with you? Four and one- 
half years I live with a buddy and his 
family. Four and one-half years I think 
I know a man’s character. Buddy boy, 
I am a victim of disappointment in you. 


toNy—End your sufferin’, little man. 
Why don’t you pack up your gear and 
clear out? 

RIFF—’Cause your ma’s hot for me. 
(TONY grabs his arm and twists it) No! 
’Cause I hate livin’ with my buggin’ 
uncle uncle UNCLE! (ToNy releases 
him and climbs back up the ladder.) 


TONY—Now go play nice with the Jets. 
RIFF—The Jets are the greatest! 
TONY—Were. 

rirF—Are. You found somethin’ better? 
TONY—No. But— 

RIFF—But what? 

TONY—You won’t dig it. 

RIFF—Try me. 

TONY—O.K. . . . Every single damn 


night for the last month, I wake up— 
and I’m reachin’ out. 


RIFF—For what? 


TONY—I don’t know. It’s right outside 
the door, around the corner. But it’s 
comin’! 

rIFF—What is? Tell me! 


TONY—I don’t know! It’s—like the kick 
I used to get from bein’ a Jet. 


RIFF—(Quietly) ... Or from bein’ bud- 
dies. 


TONY—We'’re still buddies. 


RIFF—The kick comes from people, 
buddy boy. 


TONY—Yeah, but not from being a Jet. 


RIFF—No? Without a gang you’re an 
orphan. With a gang you walk in two’s, 
three’s, four’s. And when your gang is 
the best, when you’re a Jet, buddy boy, 
you’re out in the sun and home free 
home! 


TONY—Riff, I’ve had it. (Pause.) 


RIFF—Tony, the trouble is large: the 
Sharks bite hard! We got to stop them 
now, and we need you! (Pause, 
Quietly) I never asked the time of day 
from a clock, but I’m askin’ you: Come 
to the dance tonight .. . (TONY turns 
cway) ... 1 already told the gang you’d 
be there. 

ToNY—(After a moment, turns to him 
with a grin) What time? 

RIFF—Ten? 

TONY—Ten it is. 

RIFF—Womb to tomb! 


TONY—Sperm to worm! And I'll live to 
regret this. 


RIFF—Who knows? Maybe what you’re 
waitin’ for’ll be twitchin’ at the dance. 
(He rurs off.) 


TONY—Who knows? (Music starts and 

he sings) 

Could be! . . . 

Who knows? ... 

Theres’ something due any day; 

I will know right away 

Soon as it shows. 

It may come cannonballin’ down 
through the sky, 

Gleam in its eye, 

Bright as a rose! 

Who knows? . . . 

It’s only just out of reach, 

Down the block, on a beach, 

Under a tree. 

I got a feeling there’s a miracle due, 

Gonna come true, 

Coming to me! 


Could it be? Yes, it could. 

Something’s coming, something good, 

If I can wait! 

Something’s coming, I don’t know what 
it is 

But it is 

Gonna be great! 


With a click, with a shock, 

Phone’ll jingle, door’ll knock, 

Open the latch! 

Something's coming, dont’ know when, 
but it’s soon— 

Catch the moon, 

One-handed catch! 


Around the corner, 

Or whistling down the river, 
Come on—deliver 

To me! 


Will it be? Yes, it will. 

Maybe just by holding still 

It'll be there! 

Come on, something, come on in, don’t 
be shy, 

Meet a guy, 

Pull up a chair! 


The air is humming, 

And something great is coming! 
Who knows? 

It's only just out of reach, 
Down the block, on a beach... 
Maybe tonight .. . 


The Lights Dim 


SCENE 3 


6:00 p.m. A bridal shop. 

A small section, enough to include a 
table with sewing machine, a chair or 
two. 

ANITA, a Puerto Rican girl with loose 
hair and slightly flashy clothes, is fin- 
ishing remaking what was a white com- 
munion dress into a party dress for an 
extremely lovely, extremely young girl: 
MARIA. ANITA is knowing, sexual, sharp. 
MARIA is an excited, enthusiastic, obedi- 
ent child, with the temper, stubborn 
strength and awareness of a woman. 
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MARIA—(Holding out scissors) Por 
favor, Anita. Make the neck lower! 


ANITA—Stop it, Maria. 
MARIA—One inch. How much can one 


little inch do? 
ANITA—Too much. 


MARIA—(Exasperated) Anita, it is now 
to be a dress for dancing, no longer for 
kneeling in front of an altar. 


ANITA—With those boys you can start 
in dancing and end up kneeling. 


MARIA—Querida, one little inch; una 
poca poca— 


ANITA—Bernardo made me promise— 


MARIA—Ai! Bernardo! One month have 
I been in this country—do I ever even 
touch excitement! I sew all day, I sit 
all night. For what did my fine brother 
bring me here? 


ANITA—To marry Chino. 


MARIA—When I look at Chino, nothing 
happens. 


ANITA—What do you expect to happen? 


M/RIA—I don’t know: something. What 
happens when you look at Bernardo? 


ANITA—It’s when I don't look that it 
happens. 


MARIA—I think I will tell Mama and 
Papa about you and ‘Nardo in the bal- 
cony of the movies. 


ANITA—I'll rip this to shreds! 


MARIA—No. But if you perhaps could 
manage to lower the neck— 


ANITA—Next year. 


MARIA—Next year I will be married and 
no one will care if it is down to here! 


ANITA—Down to where? 


MARIA—Down to here. (Indicates her 
waist) I hate this dress! 


ANITA—Then don’t wear it and don’t 
come with us to the dance. 
MARI*—(Shocked) Don’t come! (Grabs 


the dress) Could we not dye it red, at 
least? 


ANITA—No, we could not. (She starts to 
help MARIA into the dress.) 


MARIA—White is for babies. I will be 
the only one there in a white— 


ANITA— Well??? 


mMARIA—Ahhhh—si! It is a beautiful 
dress: I love you! (As she hugs ANITA, 
BERNARDO enters, followed by ashy, 
gentle sweet-faced boy: CHINO.) 


BERNARDO—Are you ready? 


MARIA: Anita, it is now to be a dress for dancing, no longer for kneeling in front of 


an altar. 


ANITA: With those boys you can start in dancing and end up kneeling. 
(Chita Rivera, Carol Lawrence; New York company) 


MARIA—Come in, ’Nardo. (Whirls in 
the dress) Is it not beautiful? 


BERNARDO—(Looking only at MARIA’S 
face) Yes. (Kisses her) Very. 


ANITA—I didn’t quite hear . . . 


PBERNARDO—( Kissing ANITA quite differ- 
ently) Very beautiful. 


MARIA—( Watches them a second, then 
turns to CHINO) Come in, Chino. Do not 
be afraid. 


CHINO—But this is a shop for ladies. 
PERNARDO—Our ladies! 


MARIA—’Nardo, it is most important 
that I have a wonderful time at the 
dancing tonight. 


BERNARDO—(As ANITA hooks up MARIA) 
Why? 


MARIA—Because tonight is the real be- 
ginning of my life as a young lady of 
America! 

(She begins to whirl in the dress as the 
shop slides off and a flood of gaily col- 
ored streamers pours down. As MARIA 
begins to turn and turn, going offstage, 
Shark girls, dressed for the dance whirl 
on, followed by Jet girls, by boys from 
doth gangs. The streamers fly up again 
jor the next scene.) 


SCENE 4 


10:30 P.M. The gym. 

Actually, a conwerted gymnasium of 
a settlement house, at the moment 
being used as a dancehall, disguised for 
the occasion with streamers and bunt- 
ing. 

Both gangs are jitterbugging wildly 
with their bodies, but their faces, al- 
though they are enjoying themselves, 
remain cool, almost detached. The line 
between the two gangs is sharply de- 
fined by the colors they wear: the Jets, 
girls as well as boys, reflecting the col- 
ors of the Jet jackets; the same is true 
of the Sharks. The dancing is a physi- 
cal and emotional release for these kids. 

MARIA enters with CHINO, BERNARDO 
and anita. As she looks around, de- 
lighted, thrilled by this, her first dance, 
the Jets catch sight of BERNARDO, who 
is being greeted by PEPE, his lieutenant, 
ond other Sharks. As the music peters 
away, the Jets withdraw to one side of 
the hall, around rrr. The Sharks see- 
ing this, draw to their side, around BER- 
NARDO. A brief consultation, and RIFF 
starts across—with lieutenants—to 
make his challenge to BERNARDO, who 
starts—with his lieutenants—to meet 
him. The moment is brief but it would 
be disastrous if a smiling, overly cheer- 
ful young man of about thirty, did not 
hurry forward. He is called GLAD HAND, 
and he is a “square.” 


GLAD HAND—( Beaming) All right, boys 
and girls! Attention, please! (Hum of 
talk) Attention! (KRUPKE appears be- 
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hind GLAD HAND: the talk stops) Thank 
you. It sure is a fine turnout tonight. 
(Ad libs from the kids) We want you to 
make friends here, so we’re going to 
have a few get-together dances. (Ad 
libs: “Oh, ginger peachy,” etc.) You 
form two circles: boys on the outside, 
girls on the inside. 


SNOWBOY—Where are you? 


GLAD HAND—( Tries to laugh at this) All 
right. Now when the music stops, each 
boy dances with whichever girl is oppo- 
site. O.K.? O.K. Two circles, kids. (The 
KIDS clap their hands back at him and 
ad lib: “Two circles, kids,” etc. but do 
not move) Well, it won’t hurt you to try. 
SNOwBOY—(Limping forward) Oh, it 
hurts; it hurts; it— 

(KRUPKE steps forward. SNOWBOY 
straightens up and meekly returns to 
his place. RIFF steps forward and beck- 
ons to his girl, VELMA. She is terribly 
young, sexy, lost in a world of jive. She 
slithers forward to take her place with 
RIFF. The challenge is met by BERNARDO, 
who steps forward, leading ANITA as 
though he were presenting the most 
magnificent lady in all the world. The 
other kids follow, forming the two cir- 
cles GLAD HAND requested.) 


GLAD HAND—That’s it kids. Keep the 
ball rolling. Round she goes and where 
she stops, nobody knows. All right: 
here we go! 

(Promenade music starts and the cir- 
cles start revolving. GLAD HAND, whistle 
to mouth, is in the center with KRUPKE. 
He blows the whistle and the music 
stops, leaving Jet boys opposite Shark 
girls, and vice versa. There is a moment 
of tenseness, then BERNARDO reaches 
across the Jet girl opposite for ANITA’S 
hand, and she comes to him. RIFF 
reaches for VELMA; and the kids of both 
gangs follow suit. The “get-together” 
has failed, and each gang is on its own 
side of the hall as a mambo starts. This 
turns into a challenging dance between 
BERNARDO and ANITA—cheered on by the 
Sharks—and RIFF and VELMA—cheered 
on by the Jets. During it, TONY enters 
and is momentarily embraced by RIFF, 
who is delighted that his best friend 
did turn up. The dance builds wilder 
and wilder, until, at the peak, every- 
body is dancing and shouting. “Go, 
Mambo!” It is at this moment that TONY 
and MARIA—at opposite sides of the 
hall—see each other. They have been 
cheering on their respective friends, 
clapping in rhythm. Now, as they see 
each other, their voices die, their’smiles 
fade, their hands slowly go to their 
sides. The lights fade on the others, 
who disappear into the haze of the 
background as a delicate cha-cha begins 
and TONY and MARIA slowly walk for- 
ward to meet each other. Slowly, as 
though in a dream, they drift into the 
steps of the dance, always looking at 
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each other, completely lost in each 
other; unaware of anyone, any place, 
any time, anything but one another.) 


TONY—You’re not thinking I’m some- 
one else? 


MARIA—I know you are not. 
TOoNy—Or that we have met before? 
MARIA—I know we have not. 


TONY—I felt, I knew something-never- 
before was going to happen, had to 
happen. But this is— 


MARIA—(Interrupting) My hands are 
cold. (He takes them in his) Yours, too. 
(He moves her hands to his face) So 
warm. (She moves his hands to her 
face.) 


TONY—Y ours, too. 


MARIA—But of course. They are the 
same. 


TONY—It’s so much to believe—you’re 
not joking with me? 


MARIA—I have not yet learned how to 
joke that way. I think now I never will. 
(Impulsively, he stops to kiss her 
hands; then tenderly, innocently, her 
lips. The music bursts out, the lights 
flare up, and BERNARDO is upon them in 
an icy rage.) 


BERNARDO—Go home, “American.” 
TONY—Slow down, Bernardo. 
BERNARDO—Stay away from my sister! 
TONY—... Sister? (RIFF steps up.) 


BERNARDO—(T7'o MARIA) Couldn’t you 
see he’s one of them? 


MARIA—No; I saw only him. 


BERNARDO— (As CHINO comes up) I told 
you: there’s only one thing they want 
from a Puerto Rican girl! 


TONY—That’s a lie! 
RIFF—Cool, boy. 
CHINO—(To TONY) Get away. 


TONY—You keep out, Chino (To 
MARIA) Don’t listen to them! 


BERNARDO—She will listen to her 
brother before— 


RIFF—(Overlapping) If you characters 
want to settle— 


GLAD HAND—Please! Everything was 
going so well! Do you fellows get plea- 
sure out of making trouble? Now come 
on—it won’t hurt you to have a good 
time. 

(Music starts again. BERNARDO is on one 
side with MARIA and CHINO; ANITA joins 
them. TONY is on the other with RIFF 


(TONY and MARIA slowly walk forward to meer each other. Slowly, as though in a dream, 
they drift into the steps of the dance, always looking at each other, completely lost in 


each other .. J 


TONY: You're not thinking I'm someone else? 


MARIA: | know you are not. 


(Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert, forearound; New York company) 
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and DIESEL. Light emphasizes the first 
group.) 


RERNARDO—I warned you— 
CHINO—Do not yell at her, "Nardo. 
BERNARDO—Y ou yell at babies. 


ANITA—And put ideas in the baby's 
head. 


BERNARDO—Take her home, Chino. 
MARIA—’ Nardo, it is my first dance. 
BERNARDO—Please. We are family, 
Maria, Go. 

(MARIA hesitates, then starts out with 


CHINO as the light follows her to the 
other group, which she passes.) 


RIFF—(T'o DIESEL, indicating TONY hap- 
pily) I guess the kid’s with us for sure 
now. 

(TONY doesn’t even hear; he is staring 
at MARIA, who stops for a moment.) 


CHINO—Come, Maria. 
(They continue out.) 


TONY—Maria ... 
(He is unaware that BERNARDO is cross- 
ing toward him, but RIFF intercepts.) 


RERNARDO—I don’t want you. 


riFF—I want you, though. For a war 
council—Jets and Sharks. 


BERNARDO—The pleasure is mine. 
rIFF—Let's go outside. 


BERNARDO—I would not leave the ladies 
here alone. We will meet you in half 
an hour. 


rirFF—Doc’s Drugstore? (BERNARDO 
nods) And no jazz before then. 
BERNARDO—I understand the rules— 
Native Boy. 

(The light is fading on them, on every- 
one but TONY.) 

kiFF—Spread the word, Diesel. 
DIESEL—Right, Daddy-o. 


rirF—Lets’ get the chicks and kick it. 
Tony? 

TONY—Maria .. . 

(Music starts.) 


rIFF—(In darkness) Tony! 


DIESEL—(Jn darkness) Ah, we'll see him 
at Doc’s. 


TONY—(Speaking dreamily over the 
music—he is now standing alone in the 
light) 


Maria . . . (Singing softly) ‘The most 
beautiful sound I ever heard. 


(VOICES offstage) 

Maria, Maria, Maria, Maria... 
(TONY) 

All the beautiful sounds of the world in 
a single word: 


(VOICES offstage) 
Maria, Maria, Maria, Maria .. . 
(Swelling in intensity) Maria, Maria 
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(TONY) 

Maria! 

T’ve just met a girl named Maria, 
And suddenly that name 


Will never be the same 

To me. 

Maria! 

I've just kissed a girl named Maria, 

And suddenly I've found 

How wonderful a sound 

Can be! 

Maria! 

Say it loud and there’s music playing— 

Say it soft and it’s almost like pray- 
ing— 

Maria... 

I'll never stop saying 

Maria! 

(CHORUS, offstage, against TONY’S ob- 

bligato) 

I've just met a girl named Maria, 

And suddenly that name 

Will never be the same 

To me. 

Maria— 

I've just kissed a girl named Maria, 

And suddenly I've found 

How wonderful a sound 

Can be! 

(TONY) 

Maria— 

Say it loud and there’s music playing— 

Say it soft and it’s almost like pray- 
ing— 

Maria— 

T'll never stop saying Maria! 

The most beautiful sound I ever 
heard— 

Maria. 

(During the song, the stage behind 

TONY has gone dark; by the time he 

has finished, it is set for the next scene.) 


ScENE 5 


11:00 p.m. A back alley. 

A suggestion of buildings; a fire es- 
scape climbing to the rear window of 
an unseen flat. 

As TONY sings, he looks for where 
MARIA lives, wishing for her. And she 
does appear, at the window above him, 
which opens onto the fire escape. Music 
stays beneath most of the scene. 


(TONY sings) Maria, Maria... 
MARIA—Ssh! 

TONY—Maria!! 

MARIA—Quiet! 

TONY—Come down. 

MARIA—No. 

TONY—Maria ... 

MARIA—Please. If Bernardo— 
TONY—He’s at the dance. Come down. 
MARIA—He will soon bring Anita home. 
TONY—Just for a minute. 


MARIA—(S miles) A minute is not 
enough. 

ToNY—(Smiles) For an hour, then. 
MARIA—I cannot. 

TONY—Forever! 

MARIA—Ssh! 

ToNYy—Then I’m coming up. 

WOMAN’S VOICE—(From the offstage 
apartment) Maria! 

MARIA—Momentito Mama... . 
TONY—(Climbing up) Maria, Maria— 
MARIA—Callate! (Reaching her hand 
out to stop him) Ssh!: 
TONY—(Grabbing her hand) Ssh! 
MARIA—It is dangerous. 

TONY—I'm not-“‘one of them.” 


MARIA—You are; but to me, you are 
not. Just as I am one of them—(She 
pestures toward the apartment.) 


TONY—To me, you are all the—(She 
covers his mouth with her hand.) 
MAN’S VOICE—(F rom the unseen apart- 
ment) Maruca! 

MARIA—Si, ya vengo, Papa. 
TONY—Maruca? 

MARIA—His pet name for me. 

TONY—I like him. He will like me. 


MARIA—N o. He is like Bernardo: 
afraid. (Suddenly laughing) Imagine 
being afraid of you! 

TONY—You see? 

MARIA—( Touching his face) I see you. 
TONY—See only me. 


(MARIA sings) 

Only you, you're the only thing I'll 
see forever. 

In my eyes, in my words and in every- 
thing I do, 

Nothing else but you 

Ever! 


(TONY) 

And there’s nothing for me but Maria, 
Every sight that I see is Maria. 
(MARIA) 

Tony, Tony... 


(TONY) 

Always you, every thought I'll ever 
know, 

Everywhere I go, you'll be. 


(MARIA) 

All the world is only you and me! 

(And now the buildings, the world fade 

away, leaving them suspended in space) 

Tonight, tonight, 

It all began tonight, 

I saw you and the world went away. 

Tonight, tonight, 

There’s only you tonight, 

What you are, what you do, what you 
say. 
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(TONY) 

Today, all day I had the feeling 

A miracle would happen— 

I know now I was right, 

For here you are 

And what was just a world is a star 
Tonight! 

(BOTH) 

Tonight, tonight, 

The world is full of light, 

With suns and moons all over the place. 
Tonight, tonight, 

The world is wild and bright, 

Going mad, shooting sparks into space. 
Today the world was just an address, 
A place for me to live in, 

No better than all right, 

Rut here you are 

And what was just a world is a star 
Tonight! 


MAN’S VOICE—(Offstage) Maruca! 


MARIA— Wait for me! 


(She goes inside as the buildings begin 
to come back into place.) 


(TONY sings) 

Tonight, tonight, 

It all began tonight, 

I saw you and the world went away. 


MARIA—( Returning) I cannot stay. Go 
quickly! 


TONY—I'm not afraid. 

MARIA—They are strict with me. Please. 
TONY—( Kissing her) Good night. 
MARIA—Buenas noches. 

TONY—I love you. 


MARIA—Yes, yes. Hurry (He climbs 
down) Wait! When will I see you? (He 
starts back up) No! 


TONY—Tomorrow. 


MARIA—I work at the bridal shop. Come 
there. 


TONY—At sundown. 

MARIA— Y es, Good night. 
TONY—Good night. (He starts off.) 
MARIA—Tony! 

TONY—Ssh! 

MARIA—Come to the back door. 
TONY—Si. (Again, he starts out.) 
MARIA—Tony! (He stops. A pause) 
What does Tony stand for? 
TONY—Anton. 

MARIA—Te adoro, Anton. 


TONY—Te adoro, Maria. 


(BOTH sing as music starts again) 
Good night, good night, 

Sleep well and when you dream, 
Dream of me 

Tonight. 


(She goes inside; He ducks out into the 
shadows just as BERNARDO and ANITA 
enter, followed by INDIO, and PEPE and 
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MARIA: Te adoro, Anton. 
TONY: Te adoro, Maria. 


(Larry Kert, Carol Lawrence; New York company) 


their girls. One is a bleached-blonde, 
bangled beauty: CONSUELO. The other, 
more quietly dressed, is ROSALIA. She is 
not too bright.) 


BERNARDO— (Looking up to the window) 
Maria? 
ANITA—She has a mother. Also a father. 


BERNARDO—They do not know this 
country any better than she does. 


ANITA—You do not know it at all! Girls 
here are free to have fun. She-is-in- 
America-now. 


BERNARDO—( Exaggerated) But Puerto- 
Rico-is-in-America-now! 


ANITA—(In disgust) Ai! 


BERNARDO—(Cooing) Anita Josefina 
Teresita— 


ANITA—It’s plain Anita now— 


LERNARDO— (Continuing through) Bea- 
triz del Carmen Margarita, etcetera, 


ecetera— 
ANITA—Immigrant! 


BERNARDO—( Pulling her to him) Thank 
God, you can’t change your hair! 


PEPE—(Fondling CONSUELO’S bleached 
mop) I< that possible? 


CONSUELO—In the U.S.A., everything is 
real. 


BERNARDO—(T'o CHINO, who enters) 


Chino, how was she when you took her 
home? 


CHINO—AII right. ’Nardo, she was only 
dancing. 


RERNARDO—With an “American.” Who 
is really a Polack. 


ANITA—Says the Spic. 
BERNARDO— Y ou are not so cute. 
ANITA—That Tony is. 


ROSALIA—And he works. 





CHINO—A delivery boy. 
ANITA—And what are you? 
CHINO—An assistant. 


BERNARDO—Si! And Chino makes half 
what the Polack makes—the Polack is 
American! 


ANTTA—Ai! Here comes the whole com- 
mercial! (A burlesqué oration in mock 
Puerto Rican accent. BERNARDO starts 
the first line with her) The mother of 
Tony was born in Poland; the father 
still goes to night school. Tony was born 
in America, so that makes him an 
American. But us? Foreigners! 


PEPE and CONSUELO—Lice! 
PEPE, CONSUELO, ANITA—Cockroaches! 


BERNARDO—Well, it is true! You re- 
member how we were when we first 
came! Did we even think of going back? 


BERNARDO and ANITA—No! We came 
ready, eager— 


ANITA—(Mocking) With our hearts 
open— 


CONSUELO—Our arms open— 
PEPE— You came with your pants open. 


CONSUELO—Y ou did, pig! (Slaps him) 
You'll go back with handcuffs! 


RERNARDO—I am going back with a Cad- 
illac! 


CHINO—Air-conditioned! 
BERNARDO—Built-in bar! 
CHINO—Telephone! 
PERNARDO—T elevision! 
CHINO—Compatible color! 


PERNARDO—And a king-sized bed. 
(Grabs ANITA) Come on. 


ANITA— (Mimicking) Come on. 
LERNARDO—Well, are you or aren't you? 
ANITA—Well, are you or aren't you? 
LERNARDO—Well, are you? 


ANITA—You have your big, important 
war council. The council or me? 


BERNARDO—First one, then the other. 


ANITA—( Breaking away from him) I 
em an American girl now. I don’t wait. 


PERNARDO—(. To CHINO) Back home, 
women know their place. 


ANITA—Back home, little boys don’t 
have war councils. 


PERNARDO—You want’me to be an 
American? (To the boys) Vamonos, 
chicos, Es tarde. (A mock bow) Buenos 
noches, Anita Josefina del Carmen, 
etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 

(He exits with the boys.) 


ROSALIA—That’s a very pretty name: 
Etcetera. 


ANITA-—Ai! 
CONSUELO—She means well. 
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ROSALIA—We have many pretty names 
at home. 


ANITA—(Mimicking) At home, at home. 
If it’s so nice “at home,” why don’t you 
go back there? 


ROSALIA—I would like to—(A look from 

ANITA) —just for a successful visit. 

(She sings nostalgically) 

Puerto Rico . . . 

You lovely island .. . 

Island of tropical breezes. 
Always the pineapples growing, 
Always the coffee blossoms blowing 


(ANITA sings sarcastically) 
Puerto Rico... 
You ugly island .. . 
Island of tropic diseases. 
Always the hurricanes blowing, 
Always the population growing .. . 
And the money owing, 
And the babies crying, 
And the bullets flying. 
I like the island Manhattan— 
Smoke on your pipe and put that in! 
(ALL, except ROSALIA) 
I like to be in America! 
O.K. by me in America! 
Everything free in America 
For a small fee in America! 


(ROSALIA) 
I like the city of San Juan— 


(ANITA) 
I know a boat you can get on. 


(ROSALIA) 

Hundreds of flowers in full bloom— 
(ANITA) 

Hundreds of people in each room! 
(ALL, except ROSALJA) 

Automobile in America, 

Chromium steel in America, 
Wire-spoke wheel in America— 
Very big deal in America! 

(ROSALIA) 

I'll drive a Buick through San Juan— 
(ANITA) 

If there’s a road you can drive on. 
(ROSALIA) 

I'll give my cousins a free ride— 
(ANITA) 

How you get all of them inside? 
(ALL, except ROSALIA) 

Immigrant goes to America, 

Many hellos in America; 

Nobody knows in America 

Puerto Rico’s in America. 

(The girls whistle and dance.) 
(ROSALIA) 

When I will go back to San Juan— 
(ANITA) 

When you will shut up and get gone! 
(ROSALIA) 

I'll give them new washing machine— 
(ANITA) 

What have they got there to keep clean? 


(ALL, except ROSALIA) 

I like the shores of America! 
Comfort is yours in America! 
Knobs on the doors in America, 
Wall-to-wall floors in America! 
(They whistle and dance.) 


(ROSALIA) 

I'll bring a TV to San Juan— 

(ANITA) 

If there’s a current to turn on. 
(ROSALIA) 

Everyone there will give big cheer! 
(ANITA) 

Everyone there will have moved here! 
(The song ends in a joyous dance.) 


The Lights Black Out 


SCENE 6 

Midnight. The drugstore. 

A suggestion of a run-down, musty 
general store which, in cities, is called 
a drugstore. A door leading to the street 
outside; another leading to the cellar 
below. 

BABY JOHN is reading a comic book; 
A-RAB is playing solitaire; ANYBODYS is 
huddled by the juke box; ACTION is 
watching the street door. The atmos- 
phere is tense, jumpy. ACTION slams the 
door and strides to the dart board. 


ACTION—W here the devil are they? 


Are we havin’ a war council tonight or 
ain’t we? 


(He throws a dart savagely.) 


BABY JOHN—He don’t use knives. He 
dont’ even use an atomic ray gun. 


A-RAB—Who don't? 


BABY JOHN—Superman. Gee, I love 
him. 


SNOWBOY—So marry him. 


ANYBODYS—I ain’t never gonna get 
married: too noisy. 

A-RAB—You ain't never gonna get mar- 
ried: too ugly. 
ANYBODYS—(“Shooting” him) Pow 
pow! 


A-RAB—Cracko, jacko (Clutching his 
belly, he spins to the floor) Down goes 
a teen-age hoodlum. 


BABY JOHN— Could a zip gun make you 
do like that? 


(A second of silence. Then SNOWBOY 
slams into the room and they all jump.) 


ACTION—What the hell’s a matter with 
you? 


SNOWBOY—I got caught sneakin’ outa 
the movies. 


A-RAB—Sneakin’ out? Wadd'ya do-that 
for? 


SNOWBOY—I sneaked in. 


ACTION—A war council comin’ up and 
he goes to the movies. 
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ANYBODYS—And you let him be a Jet! 


BABY JOHN—Ah, go walk the streets 
like ya sister. 


ANYBODYS— (Jumping him) Lissen, jail 
bait, I licked you twice and I can do 
it again. 

(From the doorway behind the counter 
a little middleaged man enters: DOC.) 


poc—Curfew, gentlemen. And lady. 
Baby John, you should be home in bed. 


BABY JOHN—We’re gonna have a war 
council here, Doc. 


poc—A who? 


A-RAB—To decide on weapons for a big- 
time rumble! 


SNOWBOY—We’re gonna mix with the 
PRs. 

poc—Weapons. You couldn’t play bas- 
ketball? 

ANYBODYS—Get with it, buddy boy. 
poc—War councils — 

ACTION—Don’t start, Doc. 
poc—Rumbles .. . 

ACTION—Doc— 

poc—Why when I was your age— 


ACTION—When you was my age; when 
my old man was my age; when my 
brother was my age! You was never my 
age, none a you! The sooner you creeps 
get hip to that, the sooner you'll dig us. 


poc—lI'll dig your early graves, that’s 
what I'll dig. 


A-RAB—Dig, dig, dig— 


poc—What’re you gonna be when you 
grow up? 


ANYBODYS—( Wistfully) A telephone 
call girl! 

(The store doorbell tinkles as RIFF en- 
ters with VELMA.) 

SNowBoOY—Riff, hey! 

ACTION—Are they comin’? 


RIFF—Unwind, Action. Hey doc, Tony 
here? 


poc—No, Riff, it’s closing time. 


ACTION—(To RIFF) What d’ya think 
they’re gonna ask for? 


A-RAB—Just rubber hoses, maybe, huh? 


RIFF—Cool, little men. Easy, freezy 
cool. 


VELMA—Oo, 00, oblee—oo. 


(DIESEL enters with a would-be grand 
number: GRAZIELLA.) 


DIESEL—They’re comin’ any minute 
now! 


ACTION—Chung chung! 
A-RAB—Cracko, jacko! 
VELMA—Ooblee-oo. 


RIFF—(Sharply) Cool! 
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ANyYBopys—Riff—in a tight spot you 
need every man you can— 


RIFF—No. 

GRAZIELLA—(I ndicating ANYBODYS to 
VELMA) An American tragedy. 
ANYBODYS—(“Shooting” her) Pow. 
GRAZIELLA—Poo. 

VELMA—Ooblee-pooh. 

(They giggle.) 

RIFF—Now when the victims come in, 


you chicks cut out. 


GRAZIELLA—We might, and then again 
we might not. 


DIESEL—This ain’t kid stuff, Graziella. 


GRAZIELLA—I and Velm aint’ kid stuff, 
neither. Are we, Vel? 


VELMA—No thank you-oo, ooblee-oo. 


GRAZIELLA—And you can punctuate it? 
VELMA—Ooo! : 
(They giggle again.) 


ACTION—(To RIFF) What’re we poopin’ 
around with dumb broads? 


GRAZIELLA—(Enraged) I and Velma 
ain’t dumb! 


ACTION—We got important business 
comin’ 


poc—M akin’ trouble for the Puerto 
Ricans? 


SNOWBOY—They make trouble for us. 


poc—Look! He almost laughs when he 
says it. For you, trouble is a relief. 


RIFF—We ve got to stand up to the PRs, 
Doc. It’s important. 


poc—Fighting over a little piece of the 
street is so important? 


ACTION—To us, it is. 


poc—To hoodlums, it is. 
(He goes out through the cellar door- 
way as ACTION lunges for him.) 


ACTION—Don’t you call me hoodlum! 


rIFF—(Holding him) Easy, Action! 
Save your steam for the rumble. 


A-RAB—He don’t want what we want, 
so we’re hoodlums! 


BABY JOHN—I wear a jacket like my 
buddies, so my teacher calls me hood- 
lum! 


ACTION—I swear the next creep who 
calls me hoodlum— 


RIFF—Y ou’ll laugh! Yeah. Now you all 
better dig this and dig it the most. No 
matter who or what is eatin’ at you, 
you show it, buddy boys and you are 
dead. You are cuttin’ a hole in your- 
selves for them to stick in a red hot 
umbrella and open it. Wide. You 
wanna live? You play it cool. 

(Music starts.) 


ACTION—I wanna gét even! 


RIFF—Get cool. 
A-RAB—I wanna bust! 
RIFF—Bust cool. 
BABY JOHN—I wanna go! 
RIFF—Go cool! 
(He sings) 
Boy, boy, crazy boy— 
Get cool, boy! 
Got a rocket in your pocket— 
Keep coolly cool, boy! 
Don’t get hot, 
‘Cause, man, you got 
Some high times ahead. 
Take it slow and, Daddy-o, 
You can live it up and die in bed! 
Boy, boy, crazy boy— 
Stay loose, boy! 
Breeze it, buzz it, easy does it— 
Turn off the juice, boy! 
Go man, go, 
But not like a yo- 
Yo school boy— 
Just play it cool, boy, 
Real cool! 
Easy, Action. 
Easy. 


(This leads into a frenetic dance in 
which the boys and girls release their 
emotions and get “cool.” It finishes, 
starts again when a Jet bounces in with 
the gang whistle. Everyone but RIFF and 
VELMA stops dancing. A moment, then 
BERNARDO, CHINO, PEPE and INDIO enter. 
The tinkle of the doorbell brings a wor- 
ried poc back in. Tension—but RIFF 
dances a moment longer. Then he pats 
VELMA on her behind. Followed by GRaA- 
ZIELLA, she runs out, slithering past the 
Sharks. ANYBODYS is back, huddled by 
the juke box, but RIFF spots her. She 
gives him a pleading let-me-stay look, 
but he gestures for her to go. Unlike the 
other girls, as she exits, ANYBODYS 
shoves the Sharks like a big tough 
man.) 


RIFF—Set ’em, Doc. Cokes all around. 
BERNARDO—Let’s get down to business. 


RIFF—Bernardo hasn't learned the pro- 
cedures of gracious livin’. 
BERNARDO—I don’t like you, either. So 
cut it. 

RIFF—Kick it, Doc. 


poc—Boys, couldn’t you maybe all talk 
it— 

RIFF—Kick it! 

(DOC goes out. The two gangs take 
places behind their leaders.) 


RIFF—We challenge you to a rumble. 
All out, once and for all. Accept? 


BERNARDO—On what terms? 


RIFF—W hatever terms you're callin’, 
buddy boy. You crossed the line once 
too often. 


BERNARDO—Y ou started it. 





RIFF—Who jumped A-rab this after- 
noon? 


BERNARDO—Who jumped me the first 
day I moved here? 


ACTION—Who asked you to move here? 
PEPE—Who asked you? 

SNOWBOY— Move where you're wanted! 
A-RAB—Back where ya came from! 
ACTION—Spics! 

PEPE—M icks! 

INDIO—Wop! 

BERNARDO—We accept! 

RIFF—Time: 

BERNARDO—Tomorrow? 

rIFF—After dark. (They shake) Place: 
BERNARDO—The park. 

RIFF—The river. 


BERNARDO—Under the highway. 
(They shake.) 


RIFF—Weapons: 
(The doorbell tinkles as TONY bursts 
in, yelling.) 


TONY—Hey Doc! 
(He stops as he sees them. Silence. 
Then he comes forward.) 


kIFF—Weapons! 
(DOC enters.) 


BERNARDO—Weapons .. . 
RIFF—You call. 
BERNARDO—Y our challenge. 
rirFF—Afraid to call? 

. Sticks. 

.. » Rocks. 


BERNARDO—.. . 


BERNARDO— . . 
RIFF— 
. Poles. 
RIFF—... Cans. 
BERNARDO—. . Bricks. 
RIFF— . . Bats. 
BERNARDO— . Clubs. 


rIFF—Chains. 


ToNY—Bottles, knives, guns! (They 
stare) What a coop full of chickens! 


ACTION—Who you callin’ chicken? 

BERNARDO—Every dog knows his own. 
TONY—I'm callin’ all of you chicken. 
The big tough buddy boys have to 
throw bricks! Afraid to get close in? 


Afraid to slug it out? Afraid to use 
plain skin? 
BABY JOHN—Not even garbage? 
ACTION—That ain’t a rumble. 
RIFF—Who says? 

BERNARDO—Y ou said call weapons. 
TONY—A rumble can be clinched by a 
fair fight. If you have the guts to risk 


that. Best man from each gang to slug 
it out. 
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BERNARDO—( Looking at TONY) I'd en- 
joy to risk that. O.K.! Fair fight! 


PEPE— What? 
ACTION—(Simultaneously) No! 


RIFF—-The commanders say yes or no. 
(To BERNARDO) Fair fight. 
(They shake.) 


BERNARDO—(To TONY) In two minutes 
you will be like a fish after skinnin’. 


RIFF—Your best man fights our best 
man—and we pick him. 


(Claps DIESEL gn the shoulder.) 
BERNARDO—But I thought I would be— 
RIFF—We shook on it, Bernardo. 
BERNARDO—-Y es. I shook on it. 


ACTION—(Quickly) Look, Bernardo, if 
you wanna change your mind, maybe 
we could all— 

(One of the Jets near the door suddenly 
whistles. Instantly, they shift positions 
so they are mixed up: no segregation. 
Silence; then in comes SCHRANK. Dur- 
ing the following, the gangs are abso- 
lutely silent and motionless, unless 
otherwise indicated.) 


poc—(Unhappily) Good evening, Lieu- 
tenant Schrank. I and Tony was just 
closing up. 


SCHRANK—(Lifting a pack of cigar- 
ettes) Mind? 

poc—I have no mind. I am the village 
idiot. 

SCHRANK—( Lighting a cigarette) 

I always make it a rule to smoke in 
the can. And what else is a room with 
half-breeds in it, eh, Riff? (BERNARDO’S 
move is checked by RIFF. SCHRANK 
speaks again, pleasantly) Clear out, 
Spics. Sure; it’s a free country and I 
ain’t got the right. But it's a country 


with laws: and I can find the right. I 
got the badge, you got the skin. It’s 
tough all over. Beat it! (A second. Then 
RIFF nods once to BERNARDO, who nods 
to his gang. Slowly, they file out. BER- 
NARDO starts to whistle “My Country 
’Tis of Thee” as he exits proudly. His 
gang joins in, finishing a sardonic jazz 
lick offstage. SCHRANK, still pleasant) 
From their angle, sure. Say, where’s 
the rumble gonna be? Ah, look: I know 
regular Americans don’t rub with the 
gold-teeth otherwise. The river? The 
park? (Silence) I’m for you. I want this 
beat cleaned up and you can do it for 
me. I'll even lend a hand if it gets 
rough. Where ya gonna rumble? The 
playground? Sweeney's lot? (Angered 
by the silence) Ya think I’m a lousy 
stool pigeon? I wanna help ya get rid of 
them! Come on! Where's it gonna be? 

. .. Get smart, you stupid hoodlums! I 
oughta fine ya for litterin’ the streets. 
You oughta be taken down the station 
house and have your skulls mashed to 
a pulp! You and the tin-horn immi- 
grant scum you come from! How’s your 
old man’s d.t.’s, A-rab? How’s the ac- 
tion on your mother’s mattress, Action? 
(ACTION lunges for him but is tripped 
up by RIFF. SCHRANK crouches low, 
ready for him. Quiet now) Let him go, 
buddy boy, just let him go (ACTION 
starts to his feet but DIESEL holds him) 
One of these days there won’t be nobody 
to hold you. (RIFF deliberately starts for 
the door, followed by the others, except 
TONY) I'll find out where ya gonna 
rumble. But be sure to finish each other 
off. Because if you don’t, I will! (RIFF 
has stayed at the door until the others 
have passed through. Now he just looks 
at SCHRANK and cockily saunters out. 
Silence. SCHRANK looks at poc) Well, 
you try keepin’ hoodlums in line and 


ae 


TONY: I'm callin’ all of you chicken. The big tough buddy boys have to throw 
bricks! Afraid to get close in? Afraid to slug it out? Afraid to use plain skin? 
(From left: Noel Schwartz, George Marcy, Tom Ayre, Larry Kert, Eliot Feld, Al De 
Sio, Tucker Smith, Grover Dale; New York company) 
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see what it does to you. 
(He exits.) 


poc—(Indicating SCHRANK) It wouldn’t 
give me a mouth like his. 


TONY—Forget him. From here on in, 
everything goes my way. 

(He starts to clean up, to turn out the 
lights.) 

poc—You think it'll really be a fair 
fight. 

TONY— Yeah. 

poc—What have you been takin’ to- 
night? 


TONY—A trip to the moon. And I'll tell 
you a secret. It isn't a man that’s up 
there, Doc. It’s a girl, a lady. (Opens 
the door) Buenas noches, senor. 


poc—Buenas noches? So thats’ why 
you made it a fair fight. (TONY smiles) 


... Tony ... things aren’t tough 
enough? 


TONY—Tough? Doc, I’m in love. 
poc—How do you know? 


TONY—Because . there isn’t any 
other way I could feel. 


poc—And you're not frightened? 


tuNy—Should I be? 

(He opens door, exits.) 

poc—Why? I’m frightened enough for 
both of you. 

(He turns out the last light.) 


The Stage Is Dark 


SCENE 7 


5:30 pM. The next day. The bridal 
shop. 


Hot late-afternoon sun coloring the 
workroom. One or two sewing machines. 
Several dressmaker dummies, male and 
female, in bridal-party garb. 


MARIA, in a smock, is hand-sewing a 
wedding veil as ANITA whirls in whip- 
ping off her smock. 


ANITA—She’s gone! That old bag of a 
bruja has gone! 


MARIA—Bravo! 


ANITA—The day is over, the jail is open, 
home we go! 


MARIA—You go, querida. I will lock up. 
ANITA—Finish tomorrow. Come! 
MARIA—But I am in no hurry. 


ANITA—I am. I’m going to take a bubble 
bath all during supper: Black Orchid. 


MARIA—You will not eat? 


ANITA—After the rumble—with ’Nardo.. 


MARIA—( Sewing, angrily) That rumble, 
why do they have to do it? 


ANITA—You saw haw they dance: like 
they have to get rid of something, 
quick. That’s how they fight. 
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MARIA—To get rid of what? 


ANITA—Too much feeling. And they get 
rid of it: after a fight, that brother of 
yours is so healthy! Definitely: Black 
Orchid. 


(There is a knock at rear door, and 
TONY enters.) 


TONY—Buenas noches! 


ANITA—(Sarcastically, to MARIA) “You 
go, querida. I will lock up.’ (To TONY) 
It’s too early for noches. Buenas tardes. 


TONY—( Bows) Gracias. Buenas tardes. 
MARIA—He just came to deliver aspirin. 
ANITA—You'll need it. 

TONY—No, we're out of the world. 
ANITA—You’re out of your heads. 
TONY—We'’re twelve feet in the air. 


MARIA—(Gently taking his hand) Anita 
can see all that. (Jo ANITA) You will 
not tell? 


ANITA—T ell what? How can I hear 
what goes on twelve feet over my head? 
(Opens door. To MARIA) You better be 
home in fifteen minutes. 

(She goes out.) 


TONY—Don’t worry. She likes us! 
MARIA—But she is worried. 


TONY—She’s foolish. We’re untouch- 
able; we are in the air; we have magic! 


MARIA—Magic is also evil and black. 
Are you going to that rumble? 


TONY—No. 

MARIA— Yes. 

TONY—Why?? 

MARIA—You must go and stop it. 


TONY—lI have stopped it! It’s only a 
fist fight. ‘Nardo won’t get— 


MARIA—Any fight is not good for us. 


ToNYy—Everything is good for us and 
we are good for everything. 


MARIA—Listen and hear me. You must 
go and stop it. 


tony—Then I will. 
MARIA— (Surprised) Can you? 


TONY—You don’t even want a fist fight? 
There won't be any fight. 


-MARIA—I believe you! You do have 


magic. 


TONY—Of course, I have you. You go 
home and dress up. Then tonight, I 
will come by for you. 


MARIA—You cannot come by. My 
mama... 


TONY—(After a pause) Then I will take 
you to my house— 


MARIA—(Shaking her head) Your 
mama... 
(Another awkward pause. Then he sees 


a female dummy and pushes it for- 
ward.) 
TONY—She will come running from the 


kitchen to welcome you. She lives in 
the kitchen. 


MARIA—Dressed so elegant? 


TONY—I told her you were coming. She 
will look at your face and try not to 
smile. And she will say: Skinny—but 
pretty. 

MATIA—She is plump, no doubt. 


TONY—(Holding out the waist of dum- 
my’s dress) Fat! 


MARIA—(Indicating another female 
dummy) 

I take after my mama; delicate-boned. 
(He kisses her) Not in front of Mama! 
(He turns the dummy around as she 
goes to a male dummy) Oh, I would 
like to see Papa in this! Mama will 
make him ask about your prospects, if 
you go to church. But Papa — Papa 
might like you. 


Tony—(Kneeling to the ‘‘father’’ 


dummy) May I have your daughter’s 
hand? 


MARIA—He says yes. 
TONY—Gracias! 

MARIA—And your mama? 
TONY—I’m afraid to ask her. 


MARIA—Tell her she’s not getting a 
daughter; she’s getting rid of a son. 


TONY—She says yes. 


MARIA—She has good taste. 
(She grabs up the wedding veil and 


puts it on as TONY arranges the dum- 
mies.) 


TONY—Maid of honor! 
MARIA—That color is bad for Anita. 
TONY—Best man! 

MARIA—That is my Papa! 


TONY—Sorry, Papa. Here we go, Riff: 
Womb to Tomb! 
(He takes hat off dummy.) 


MARIA—Now you see, Anita, I told you 
there was nothing to worry about. 

(Music starts as she leaves the dummy 
and walks up to TONY. They look at 
each other—and the play acting van- 
ishes. Slowly, seriously, they turn front, 
and together kneel as before an altar.) 


TOoNY—lI, Anton, take thee, Maria... 
MARIA—I, Maria, take thee, Anton... 
TtoNy—For richer, for poorer... 
MARIA—In sickness and in health. . . 
TONY—To love and to honor... 
MARIA—To hold and to keep .. . 
TONY—From each sun to each moon... 


MARIA—F rom tomorrow to tomorrow 





TONY—From now to forever . . . 
MARIA—Till death do us part. 
TONY—With this ring, I thee wed. 
MARIA—With this ring, I thee wed. 


(TONY sings) 

Make of our hands one hand, 
Make of our hearts one heart, 
Make of our vows one last vow: 
Only death will part us now. 


(MARIA) 
Make of our lives one life, 
Day after day, one life. 


(BOTH) 

Now it begins, now we start 

One hand, one heart— 

Even death won't part us now. 

(They look at each other, then at the 
reality of their “game.” They smile 
tenderly, ruefully, and slowly put the 
dummies back into position. Though 
brought back to earth, they continue to 
sing.) 

Make of our lives one life, 

Day after day, one life. 

Now it begins, now we start 

One hand, one heart— 

Even death won't part us now. 

(Very gently, he kisses her hand.) 


The Lights Fade Out. 


SCENE 8 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m. The neighborhood. 


Spotlights pick out RIFF and the Jets, 
BERNARDO and the Sharks, ANITA, MARIA 
and TONY against small sets represent- 
ing different places in the neighbor- 
hood. All are waiting expectantly for 
the coming of night, but for very differ- 
ent reasons. 


(JETS sing) 
The Jets are gonna have their day 
Tonight. 


(SHARKS) 

The Sharks are gonna have their way 
Tonight. 

( JETS) 

The Puerto Ricans grumble, 

“Fair fight.” 

But if they start a rumble, 

We'll rumble ’em right. 


(SHARKS) 
We're gonna hand ‘em a surprise 
Tonight. 


(JETS) 
We're gonna cut ’em down to size 
Tonight. 


(SHARKS) 

We said, “O.K., no rumpus, 
No tricks” — 

But in case they jump us, 
We're ready to mix 
Tonight! 


(BOTH GANGS) 
We're gonna rock it tonight, 
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TONY: |, Anton, take thee, Maria .. . 
MARIA: I, Maria, take thee, Anton .. . 
(Larry Kert, Carol Lawrence; New York company) 


We're gonna jazz it up and have us a 
ball. 
They’re gonna get it tonight; 


The more they turn it on, the harder 
they’ll fall! 


(JETS) 
Well, they began it — 


(SHARKS) 
Well, they began it— 


(BOTH GANGS) 

And we're the ones to stop ’em once 
and for all, 

Tonight! 


(ANITA) 
Anita’s gonna get her kicks 
Tonight. 


We'll have our private little mix 
Tonight. 

He'll walk in hot and tired, 

So what? 

Don’t matter if he’s tired, 

As long as he’s hot 

Tonight! 

(TONY) 

Tonight, tonight 

Won't be just any night, 
Tonight there will be no morning star. 
Tonight, tonight, 

I'll see my love tonight. 


And for us, stars will stop where they 
are. 


Today 
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The minutes seem like hours, 
The hours go so slowly, 
And still the sky is light .. . 


Oh moon, grow bright, 

And make this endless day endless 
night! 

(RIFF. to TONY) 

I’m counting on you to be there 

Tonight. 


When Diesel wins it fair and square 
Tonight. 


That Puerto Rican punk’ll 

Go down. 

And when he’s hollered Uncle 
We'l tear up the town 
Tonight! 


(MARIA) 
Tonight, tonight 
Won't be just any night... 


(She reprises the same chorus TONY 
has just sung.) 


(RIFF) 
So I can count on you, boy? 


(TONY) 
All right. 


(RIFF) 
We're gonna have us a ball. 


(TONY) 

All right... 

(Regretting his impatience) 
Womb to tomb! 


(RIFF) 
Sperm to worm! 
I'll see you there about eight . . . 


(TONY) 
Tonight ... 


(BERNARDO and SHARKS) 
We’re gonna rock it tonight!!! 


(ANITA) 

Tonight... 

(All have been singing at once, repris- 
ing the choruses they sang before.) 


(BERNARDO and SHARKS) 

We're gonna jazz it tonight 

They’re gonna get it tonight—tonight. 
They began it—they began it 

And we're the ones 

To stop ‘em once and for all! 

The Sharks are gonna have their way, 
The Sharks are gonna have their day, 
We’re gonna rock it tonight— 

Tonight! 


(ANITA) 

Tonight, 

Late tonight , 

We’re gonna mix it tonight. 
Anita’s gonna have her day, 
Anita’s gonna have her day, 
Bernardo’s gonna have his way 
Tonight—tonight. 
Tonight—this very night, 
We're gonna rock it tonight, 
Tonight! 


(RIFF and JETS) 
They began it. 
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They began it. 

We'll stop ’em once and for all 

The Jets are gonna have their day, 
The Jets are gonna have their way, 
We’re gonna rock it tonight. 
Tonight! 


(MARIA) 

Tonight there will be no morning star. 

Tonight, tonight, I'll see my love to- 
night. 

When we kiss, stars will stop where 
they are. 


(TONY and MARIA) 

Today the minutes seem like hours. 

The hours go so slowly, 

And still the sky is light. 

Oh moon, grow bright, 

And make this endless day endless 
night, 

Tonight! 

(The lights build with the music to the 

climax, and then blackout at the final 

exultant note.) 


SCENE 9 

9:00 p.m. Under the highway. 

A dead end: rotting plaster-and-brick 
walls and mesh wire. fences. A street 
lamp. 

It is nightfall. The clmost-silhouet- 
ted gangs come in from separate sides: 
climbing over the fences or crawling 
through holes in the walls. There is si- 
lence as they fan out on opposite sides 
of the cleared space. Then BERNARDO 
and DIESEL remove their jackets, hand- 
ing them to their seconds: CHINO and 
RIFF. 


BERNARDO—Ready. 
CHINO— Ready! 
DIESEL—Ready. 


RIFF—Ready! Come center and shake 
hands. 


BERNARDO—For what? 
RIFF—That's how it’s done, buddy boy. 


BERNARDO—More gracious living? 
Look: I don’t go for that pretend crap 
you all go for in this country. Every 
one of you hates every one of us, and 
we hate you right back. I don’t drink 
with nobody I hate, I don’t shake hands 
with nobody I hate. Let’s get at it. 


RIFF—O.K. 

BERNARDO—(M oving toward center) 
Here we go. 

(DIESEL begins to move toward him. 
There are encouragements called from 
each side. The “fair fight” is just be- 
ginning when there is an interruption.) 
TONY—Hold it! 

(He leaps over a fence and starts to- 
ward BERNARDO.) 

rIFF—Get with the gang. 

TONY—No. 


RIFF—What’re you doin’? 


BERNARDO— Maybe he has found the 
guts to fight his own battles. 


ToNY—(Smiling) It doesn’t take guts if 
you have a battle. But we haven’t got 
one ‘Nardo. 

(He extends his hand for BERNARDO to 
shake it. BERNARDO knocks the hand 
away and gives TONY a shove that sends 
him sprawling.) 

BERNARDO—Bernardo. 

RIFF—(Quiet, strong) The deal is a fair 
fight between you and Diesel. (To 
TONY, who has gotten up) Get with the 
gang. 

(During the following, BERNARDO flicks 
TONY'S shirt, pushes his shoulder, 
pinches his cheek.) 


BERNARDO—( To TONY) I'll give you a 
battle, Kiddando. 


DIESEL—You’ve got one. 


BERNARDO—I’ll take pretty boy on as a 
warm-up. Afraid, pretty boy? Afraid, 
chicken? Afraid, gutless? 


RIFF—Cut that— 
TONY—I don't want to, Bernardo... 
BERNARDO—I’m sure. 


TONY—Bernardo, you've got it wrong. 


BERNARDO—Are you chicken? 
TONY—You won’t understand! 
BERNARDO—What d’ya say, chicken? 
ACTION—Get him, Tony! 
BERNARDO—He is chicken. 
DIESEL—Tony— 

A-RAB—Get him! 

TONY—Bernardo, don’t. 


BERNARDO—Don’t what, pretty little 
chicken? 


RIFF—Tony, don’t just stand— 
BERNARDO— Y ellow-bellied chicken— 
RIFF—TONY! 

ACTION— Murder him! 
SNOwBOY—Kill him! 


TONY—DON’T PUSH ME! 


BERNARDO—Come on, you yellow-bellied 
Polack bas— 

(He never finishes, for RIFF hauls off 
and hits him. Immediately, the two 
gangs alert, and the following action 
takes on the form of a dance. As BER- 
NARDO reels back to his feet, he reaches 
for his back pocket. RFF reaches for his 
back pocket, and at the same instant 
each brings forth a gleaming knife. 
They jockey for position, feinting, duel- 
ing; the two gangs shift position, now 
and again temporarily obscuring the 
fighters. TONY tries to get between 
them.) 


RIFF—Hold him! 
(DIESEL and ACTION grab TONY and hold 
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him back. The fight continues. RIFF 
loses his knife, is passed another by a 
det. At last, he has BERNARDO in a posi- 
tion where it seems that he will be able 
to run him through. TONY breaks from 
DIESEL and, crying out, moves to stop 
RIFF.) 


TONY—Riff, don’t! (RIFF hesitates a 
moment; the moment is enough for 
BERNARDO—whose hand goes forward 
with a driving motion, running his knife 
into RIFF. TONY leaps forward to catch 
rirF. He breaks his fall, then takes the 
knife from his hand. A free-for-all has 
broken out as TONY, RIFF’S knife in 
hand, leaps at the triumphant BER- 
NARDO. All this happens terribly fast; 
and TONY rams his knife into BERNARDO. 
The free-for-all continues a moment 
longer. Then there is a sharp police 
whistle. Everything comes to a dead 
stop—dead silence. Then a distant po- 
lice siren: the kids waver, run one way, 
another, in panic, confusion. As the 
stage is cleared, TONY stands, horrified, 
over the still bodies of RIFF and BER- 
NARDO. He bends over RIFF’S body; then 
rolls BERNARDO’S body over—and stares. 
Then TONY raises his voice in an an- 
guished cry) 
MARIA! 

(Another police whistle, closer now, but 
he doesn’t move. From the shadows, 
ANYBODYS appears. She scurries to 
TONY and tugs at his arm. A siren, 
another whistle, then a searchlight cuts 
across the playground. ANYBODYS in- 
sistent tugging brings TONY to the real- 


ization of the danger. He crouches, 
starts to run with her to one escape- 
way. She reaches it first, goes out—but 
the searchlight hits it just as he would 
go through. He stops, runs the other 
way. He darts here, there, finally gets 
away as a distant clock begins to boom.) 


The Curtain Falls 
ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


9:15 P.M. A bedroom. 

Part of a parlor is also visible. The 
bedroom has a window opening onto 
the fire escape, a bed on a wall, a small 
shrine to the Virgin, and a curtained 
doorway, rear. There is a door between 
bedroom and the parlor. 

Gay music for CONSUELO, who is ex- 
amining herself in the mirror, and for 
ROSALIA, who is on the bed, finishing her 
nails. 


CONSUELO—This is my last night as a 
blonde. 


ROSALIA—No loss. 


CONSUELO—A gain! The fortune teller 
told Pepe a dark lady was coming into 
his life. 


ROSALIA—So that’s why he’s not taking 
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you out after the rumble! 

(The music becomes festively, humor- 
ously Spanish as MARIA enters through 
the curtained doorway. She is finishing 
getting very dressed up.) 


MARIA—T here is not going to bea 
rumble. 


ROSALIA—Another fortune teller. 


CONSUELO—W here is Chino escorting 
you after the rumble-that-is-not-going- 
to-be-a-rumble? 

MARIA—Chino is escorting me no place. 


ROSALIA—She is just dolling up for us. 
Gracias, querida. 


MARIA—No, not for you. Can you keep 
a secret? 


CONSUELO—I’m hot for secrets! 
MARIA—Tonight is my wedding night! 


CONSUELO—The poor thing is out of her 
mind. 


MARIA—I am: crazy! 


ROSALIA—She might be at that. She 
looks somehow different. 


MARIA—I do? 


ROSALIA—And I think she is up to some- 
thing tonight. 


MARIA—I am? 


CONSUELO—“I do?” “I am?” What is 
going on with you? 

(MARIA sings) 

I feel pretty, 

Oh, so pretty, 

I feel pretty, and witty and bright, 

And I pity 

Any girl who isn’t me tonight. 


I feel charming, 

Oh, so charming— 

It’s alarming how charming I feel, 
And so pretty 

That I hardly can believe I’m real. 


See the pretty girl in that mirror there: 
Who can that attractive girl be? 
Such a pretty face, 
Such a pretty dress, 
Such a pretty smile, 
Such a pretty me! 
I feel stunning 
And entrancing— 
Feel like running and dancing for joy, 
For I’m loved 
By a pretty wonderful boy! 


(ROSALIA and CONSUELO) 

Have you met my good friend Maria, 

The craziest girl on the block? 

You'll know her the minute you see 
her— 

She’s the one who is in an advanced 

state of shock. 

She thinks she’s in love. 

She thinks she’s in Spain. 

She isn't in love, 

She’s merely insane. 


It must be the heat 


Or some rare disease 
Or too much to eat, 
Or maybe it’s fleas. 


Keep away from her— 
Send for Chino! 

This is not the Mar- 

Ia we know! 


Modest and pure, 
Polite and refined, 
Well-bred and mature 
And out of her mind! 


(MARIA) 

I feel pretty, 

Oh, so pretty, 

That the city should give me its key, 
A committee 

Should be organized to honor me. 


I feel dizzy, 

I feel sunny, 

I feel fizzy and funny and fine, 

And so pretty, 

Miss America can just resign! 

See the pretty girl in that mirror there: 


(ROSALIA and CONSUELO) 
What mirror where? 


(MARIA) 
Who can that attractive girl be? 


(ROSALIA and CONSUELO) 
Which? What? Where? Whom? 


(MARIA) 
Such a pretty face, 
Such a pretty dress, 
Such a pretty smile, 
Such a pretty me! 


(ALL) 
I feel stunning 
And entrancing— 


Feel like running and dancing for joy, 
For I'm loved 

By a pretty wonderful boy! 
CHINO—(Offstage) Maria! 
CONSUELO—It’s Chino. 

ROSALIA—The happy bridegroom. 
CHINO—(Closer) Maria! 
MARIA—Please— 

CONSUELO—Yes, little bride, we’re go- 
ing. 

(She exits.) 

ROSALIA—They have a quaint old-fash- 
ioned custom in this country, Maria: 
they get married here before the wed- 
ding night. 

(She follows CONSUELO out as CHINO 
enters from offstage. His clothes are dir- 
ty and torn from the fight; his face is 
smeared. They shake their heads at him 
and flounce out. He closes the outer 
door.) 

CHINO—Maria? ... 


MARIA—I'm in here. I was just getting 
weed 

(She is hurriedly trying to put a bath- 
robe over her dress. CHINO comes in be- 
fore she can finish so that she leaves it 
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over her shoulders, holding it closed 
with her hand.) 


CHINO—Where are your parents? 


MARIA—At the store. If I had known 


you were— You have been fighting, 
Chino. 


CHINO—Yes. I am sorry. 
MARIA—That is not like you. 
CHINO—No. 

MARIA—Why, Chino? 


CHINO—I don’t know why. It happened 
so fast. 


MARIA— You must wash up. 
CHINO—Maria— 
MARIA— You can go in there. 


CHINO—In a minute. Maria . 
rumble— 


.. at the 


MARIA—There was no rumble. 
CHINO—There was. 
MARIA— You are wrong. 


CHINO—No; there was. Nobody meant 
for it to happen... 


MARIA—. . . Tell me. 
CHINO—It’s bad. 


MARIA—Very bad? 


CHINO—(Nods) You see... 
(He moves closer to her, helplessly.) 


MARIA—It will be easier if you say it 
very fast. 


CHINO—(Nods) There was a fight— 
(She nods) And ’Nardo—(She nods) 
And somehow a knife—and ’Nardo and 
someone— 


(He takes her hand.) 


MARIA—Tony. What happened to 
Tony? (The name stops CHINO. He 
drops her hand: the robe opens) Tell 
me! (Crudely, CHINO yanks off the robe, 
revealing that she is dressed to go out) 
Chino, is Tony all right?! 


CHINO—He killed your brother. 


(He walks into the parlor, slamming the 
door behind him. A pause.) 


MARIA—You are lying. (CHINO has 
started to leave the parlor, but turns 
back now. Swiftly searching behind fur- 
niture, he comes up with an object 
wrapped in material the same color as 
Bernardo’s shirt. From the bedroom, 
MARIA’S voice calls out, louder) You are 
lying, Chino! (Coldly, CHINO unwraps a 
gun which he puts in his pocket. There 
is the sound of a police siren at a dis- 
tance. He goes out. During this, MARIA 
has knelt before the shrine on the wall. 


She rocks back and forth in prayer, 
some of it in Spanish, some of it in Eng- 
lish) Make it not be true . 
make it not be true. . . . I will do any- 
thing: make me die. . . . Only, please— 
make it not be true. (As she prays, 
TONY appears at the fire-escape window 
and quietly climbs in. His shirt is rip- 
ped, half-torn off. He stands still, limp, 
watching her. Aware that someone is in 
the room, she stops her prayers. Slowly, 
her head turns; she looks at him for a 
long moment. Then, almost in one 
spring, she is on him, her fists beating 
his chest} Killer killer killer killer 
killer 


. . please 


(But her voice breaks with tears, her 
arms go about him, and she buries her 
face in his chest, kissing him. She be- 
gins to slide down his body. He supports 
her as, together, they go to the floor, he 
cradling her body in his arms. He 
pushes her hair back from her face; 
kisses her hair, her face, between the 
words that tumble out.) 


TONY—I tried to stop it; I did try. I 
don’t know how it went wrong... . I 
didn’t mean to hurt him; I didn't want 
to; I didn’t know I had. But Riff... . 
Riff was like my brother. So when Ber- 
nardo killed him—(She lifts her head) 
"Nardo didn’t mean it, either. Oh, I 


TONY: | tried to stop it; | did try. | don’t know how it went wrong... 
(larry Kert, Carol Lawrence; New York company) 
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know he didn’t! Oh, no. I didn’t come to 
tell you. Just for you to forgive me so I 
could go to the police— 

MARIA—No! 

TONY—It’s easy now— 

MARIA—No... 

TONY—Whatever you want, I'll do— 
MARIA—Stay. Stay with me. 

TONY—I love you so much. 


MARIA—Tighter. 
(Music starts.) 


TONY—We'll be all right. I know it. 
We're really together now. 


MARIA—But it’s not us! It’s everything 
around us! 


TONY—Then we'll find some place 

where nothing can get to us; not one of 

them, not anything. And— 

(He sings) 

I'll take you away, take you far away 
out of here, 

Far far away till the walls and the 
streets disappear, 

Somewhere there must be a place we 
can feel we're free, 

Somewhere there’s got to be some place 
for you and for me. 


(As he sings, the walls of the apartment 
begin to move off, and the city walls sur- 
rounding them begin to close in on 
them. Then the apartment itself goes, 
and the two lovers begin to run, batter- 
ing against the walls of the city, begin- 
ning to break through as chaotic figures 


of the gangs, of violence, flail around 
them. But they do break through, and 
suddenly—they are in a world of space 
and air and sun. They stop, looking at 
it, pleased, startled, as boys and girls 
from both sides come on. And they, too, 
stop and stare, happy, pleased. Their 
clothes are soft pastel versions of what 
they have worn before. They begin to 
dance, to play: no sides, no hostility 
now; just joy and pleasure and warmth. 
More and more join, making a world 
that TONY and MARIA want to be in, be- 
long to, share their love with. As they 
go into the steps of a gentle love dance, 
a voice is heard singing.) 


(OFFSTAGE VOICE sings) 

There's a place for us, 
Somewhere a place for us. 

Peace and quiet and room and air 
Wait for us 

Somewhere. 


There's a time for us, 

Someday a time for us, 

Time together with time to spare, 
Time to learn, time to care 
Someday! 

Somewhere 

We'll find a new way of living, 
We'll find a way of forgiving 
Somewhere, 

Somewhere... 
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There's a place for us, 

A time and place for us. 

Hold my hand and we're halfway there. 
Hold my hand and I'll take you there 
Someday, 

Somehow, 

Somewhere! 


(The lovers hold out their hands to each 
other; the others follow suit: Jets to 
Sharks; Sharks to Jets. And they form 
what is almost a procession winding its 
triumphant way through this would-be 
world, as they sing the words of the 
song with wonderment. Then, suddenly, 
there is a dead stop. The harsh sha- 
dows, the fire escapes of the real, tene- 
ment world cloud the sky, and the fig- 
ures of RIFF and BERNARDO slowly walk 
on. The dream becomes a nightmare: as 
the city returns, there are brief re- 
enactments of the knife fight, of the 
deaths. MARIA and TONY are once again 
separated from each other by the vio- 
lent warring of the two sides. MARIA 
tries to reach BERNARDO, TONY tries to 
stop RIFF; the lovers try to reach each 
other, but they cannot. Chaotic confu- 
sion and blackness, after which they 
find themselves back in the bedroom, 
clinging to each other desperately. With 
a blind refusal to face what they know 
must be, they reassure each other des- 
perately as they sing.) 

(TONY and MARIA) 

Hold my hand and we're halfway there. 
Hold my hand and I'll take you there 
Someday, 

Somehow, 

Somewhere! 


(As the lights fade, together they sink 
back on the bed.) 


SCENE 2 


10:00 P.M. Another alley. 

A fence with loose boards; angles be- 
tween buildings. 

Softly, from behind the fence, the 
Jet gang whistle. A pause, then the 
answering whistle, softly, from offstage 
or around a corner. Now a loose board 
flips up and BABY JOHN wriggles 
through the fence. He whistles again, 
timidly, and A-RAB comes on. 


A-RAB—They get you yet? 
BABY JOHN—No. You? 
A-RAB—Hell, no. 

BABY JOHN—You seen Tony? 
A-RAB—Nobody has. 

BABY JOHN—Geez... 
A-RAB—You been home yet? 
BABY JOHN—Uh uh. 
A-RAB—Me, either. 

BABY JOHN—Just hidin’ around? 
A-RAB—Uh huh. 


BABY JOHN—A-rab . . . did you get a 
look at ’em? 


A-RAB—Look at who? 


BABY JOHN—Ya know. At the rumble. 
Riff and Bernardo. 

(Pause.) 

A-RAB—I wish it was yesterday. 

BABY JOHN—Wadaya say we run away? 
A-RAB—What’s a matter? You scared? 
.. Yeah. 


A-RAB—You cut it out, ya hear? You’re 
only makin’ me scared and that scares 
me! (Police whistle. He grabs BABY 
JOHN) Last thing ever is to let a cop 
know you're scared or anythin’. 


KRUPKE—(Offstage) Hey, you two! 
A-RAB—Play it big with the baby blues. 
BABY JOHN—(Scared) O.K. 


A-RAB—(Gripping him) Big, not scared, 
big! 

(Again a whistle. Elaborately casual, 
they start sauntering off as KRUPKE 
appears.) 

KRUPKE—Yeah, you. 

(They stop, so surprised.) 


A-RAB—Why it is Officer Krupke, Baby 
John. 


BABY JOHN—(Quaking) Top of the eve- 
ning, Officer Krupke. 


BABY JOHN—. 


KRUPKE—I'll crack the tops of your 


skulls if you punks don’t stop when I 
whistle. 


A-RAB—But we stopped the very mo- 
ment we heard. 


BABY JOHN—We got twenty-twenty 
hearing. 


KRUPKE—You wanna get hauled down 
to the station house? 


BABY JOHN—Indeed not, sir. 


KRUPKE—I'll make a little deal. I know 
you was rumblin’ under the highway— 


BABY JOHN—We was at the play- 
ground, sir. 


A-RAB—We like the playground. It 
keeps us deprived kids off the foul 
streets. 


BABY JOHN—It gives us comradeship— 


A-RAB—A place for pleasant pastimes— 
And for us, born like we was on the 
hot pavements— 


KRUPKE—O.K., wise apples, down to 
the station house. 


BABY JOHN—Which way? 


A-RAB—This way! (He gets down on all 
fours, BABY JOHN pushes KRUPKE, so 
that he tumbles over A-RAB. BABY JOHN 
starts off one way, A-RAB the other. 
KRUPKE hesitates, then runs after one 
of them, blowing his whistle like mad. 
The moment he is off, A-RAB and BABY 
JOHN appear through the fence, fol- 
lowed by the other Jets.) Look at the 
brass-ass run! 
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BABY JOHN—I hope he breaks it! 
ACTION—Get the lead out, fat boy! 


DIESEL—Easy. He'll come back and 
drag us down the station house. 


ACTION—I already been. 
SNOWBOY—We both already been. 
A-RAB—What happened? 
SNOWBOY—A big fat nuthin’! 
A-RAB—How come? 


SNOWBOY—Cops believe everythin’ they 
read in the papers. 


ACTION—To them we ain’t human. 


We're cruddy juvenile delinquents. So 
that’s what we give ’em. 


SNOWBOY—(Imitating KRUPKE) Hey, 
you! 


ACTION—Me, Officer Krupke? 


SNOWBOY—Yeah, you! Gimme one 
good reason for not draggin’ ya down 
the station house, ya punk. 


(ACTION sings) 

Dear kindly Sergeant Krupke, 
You gotta understand— 

It’s just our bringin’ upke 

That gets us out of hand. 

Our mothers are all junkies, 
Our fathers are all drunks. 


(ALL) 
Golly Moses—nacherly we’re punks! 


Gee, Officer Krupke, we’re very upset; 

We never had the love that every child 
oughta get. 

We ain’t no delinquents, 

We're misunderstood. 

Deep down inside us there is good! 


(ACTION) 
There is good! 


(ALL) 

There is good, there is good, 
There is untapped good. 

Like inside, the worst of us is good. 


(SNOWBOY, imitating KRUPKE) 
That’s a touchin’ good story. 


(ACTION) 
Lemme tell it to the world! 


(SNOWBOY imitating KRUPKE) 
Just tell it to the judge. 


(ACTION, to DIESEL) 

Dear kindly Judge, your Honor, 

My parents treat me rough. 

With all their marijuana, 

They won't give me a puff. 

They didn’t wanna have me, 

But somehow I was had. 

Leapin’ lizards—that’s why I’m so bad! 

(DIESEL, imitating a judge) 

Right! 

Officer Krupke, you’re really a square; 

This boy don’t need a judge, he needs 
a analyst’s care! 


It’s just his neurosis that oughta be 
curbed— 
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He’s psychologically disturbed! 


(ACTION) 
I’m disturbed! 


(ALL) 

We're disturbed, we’re disturbed, 
We're the most disturbed. 

Like we're psychologically disturbed. 


DIESEL—(Speaks, still acting part of 
judge) Hear ye, Hear ye! In the opin- 
ion of this court, this child is depraved 
on account he ain’t had a normal home. 


ACTION—Hey, I’m depraved on account 
I’m deprived! 


DIESEL—(As judge) So take him to a 
headshrinker. 


(ACTION, to A-RAB) 

My father is a bastard, 

My ma’s an S.O.B. 

My grandpa’s always plastered , 

My grandma pushes tea. 

My sister wears a mustache, 

My brother wears a dress. 

Goodness gracious, that’s why I’m a 
mess! 


(A-RAB, as psychiatrist) 

Yes! 

Officer Krupke, you're really a slob. 

This boy don’t need a doctor, just a 
good honest job. 

Society’s played him a terrible trick, 

And sociologically he’s sick! 


(ACTION) 
I am sick! 


(ALL) 

We are sick, we are sick, 

We are sick sick sick, 

Like we're sociologically sick! 


A-RAB—(Speaks as psychiatrist) In my 
opinion, this child doesn’t need to have 
his head shrunk at all. Juvenile delin- 
quency is purely a social disease. 


ACTION—Hey, I got a social disease! 


A-RAB—(As psychiatrist) So take him 
to a social worker! 


(ACTION to BABY JOHN) 

Dear kindy social worker, 

They say go earn a buck, 

Like a soda jerker, 

Which means like be a schmuck. 

It’s not I’m antisocial, 

I’m only antiwork. 

Glory Osky, that’s why I’m a jerk! 

(BABY JOHN as female social worker) 

Eek! 

Officer Krupke, you’ve done it again. 

This boy don’t need a job, he needs a 
year in the pen. 


It ain’t just a question of misunder- 
stood; 


Deep down inside him, he’s no good! 
(ACTION) 

I’m no good! 

(ALL) 

We're no good, we’re no good, 
We're no earthly good, 


Like the best of us is no damn good! 


(DIESEL, as judge) 
The trouble is he’s crazy, 


(A-RAB, as psychiatrist) 
The trouble is he drinks. 


(BABY JOHN, as social worker) 
The trouble is he’s lazy. 


(DIESEL, as judge) 
The trouble is he stinks. 


(A-RAB, as psychiatrist) 
The trouble is he’s growing. 


(BABY JOHN, as social worker) 
The trouble is he’s grown! 


(ALL) 

Krupke, we got troubles of our own! 

Gee, Officer Krupke, 

We're down on our knees, 

‘Cause no one wants a fella with a so- 
cial disease. 

Gee, Officer Krupke, 

What are we to do? 

Gee, Officer Krupke— 

Krup you! 

(At the end of the song, ANYBODYS ap- 

pears over the fence.) 


ANYBODYS—Buddy boys! 
ACTION—Ah! Go wear a skirt. 


ANYBODYS—I got scabby knees. Lis- 
ten— 


ACTION—(To the gang) Come on, we 
gotta make sure those PRs know we’re 
on top. 


DIESEL—Geez, Action, ain’t we had 
enough? 


ANYBODYS—(Going after them) Wotta 
buncha Old Man Rivers: they don’t 
know nuthin’ and they don't say 
nuthin’. 

ACTION—Diesel, the question ain’t 
whether we had enough— 


ANYBODYS—The question is: Where’s 
Tony and what party is lookin’ for him. 


ACTION—What do you know? 


ANYBODYS—I know I gotta get a skirt. 
(She starts off, but DIESEL stops her.) 


DIESEL—Come on, Anybodys, tell me. 
SNOwBOY—Ah, what's that freak know? 


ANYBODYS—Plenty. I figgered some- 
body oughta infiltrate PR territory and 
spy around. I’m very big with shadows, 
ya know. I can slip in and out of ’em 
like wind through a fence. 


SNOWBOY—Boy, is she ever makin’ the 
most of it! 


ANYBODYS—You bet your fat A, I am! 
ACTION—Go on. Wadd’ya hear? 


ANyBopys—I heard Chino tellin’ the 
Sharks somethin’ about Tony and Ber- 
nardo’s sister. And then Chino said, 
“If it’s the last thing I do, I'm going 
to get Tony.” 





ACTION—What'd I tell ya? Them PRs 
won't stop! 


SNOWBOY—Easy, Action! 
DIESEL—It’s bad enough now— 
BABY JOHN—Yeah! 


ACTION—You forgettin’? Tony came 
through for us Jets. We gotta find him 
and protect him from Chino. 


A-\ AB—Right! 


ALTION—O.K. then! Snowboy—cover 
the river! (SNOWBOY runs off) A-rab— 
get over to Doc’s. 


BABY JOHN—I'll take the back alleys. 
ACTION—Diesel? 
DIESEL—I’ll cover the park. 


ACTION—Gooti boy! 
(He begins to run off.) 


ANYBODYS—What about me? 


ACTION—You? You get a hold of the 
girls and send ‘em out as liaison run- 


ners so we'll know who's found Tony 
where. 


ANYBODYS—Right! 
(She starts to run off.) 


ACTION—Hey! (She stops) You done 
good, buddy boy. 


ANyBOoDYS—(She has fallen in love) 
Thanks, Daddy-o. 
(They both run off.) 


The Lights Black Out 


SCENE 3 

11:30 p.m. The bedroom. 

The light is, at first, a vague glow on 
the lovers, who are asleep on the bed. 
From offstage, faint at first, there is 
the sound of knocking. It gets louder; 
TONY stirs. At a distance a police siren 
sounds, and the knocking is now very 
loud. TONY bolts upright. ANITA comes 
in from outside and goes to the bed- 


room door—which is locked—tries the 
knob. 


ANITA—(Holding back tears) Maria? 
... Maria? (Tony is reaching for his 
shirt when MARIA sits up. Quickly, he 
puts his hand, then his lips, on her lips) 
Maria, it’s Anita. Why are you locked 
in? 

MARIA—I didn't know it was locked. 


ANITA—Open the door. I need you. 
(maria reaches for the knob, TONY stops 
her.) 


MARIA—(A whisper) Now you are 
afraid, too. 

ANITA—What? 

MARIA—(Loud) One moment. 
TONY—(Whispering) Doc'll help. I'll 
get money from him. You meet me at 
his drugstore. 

(In the other room, ANITA is aware of 
voices but unsure of what they are say- 
ing.) 
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MARIA—At Doc’s, yes. (Aloud) Coming, 
Anita! 


ToNY—( Kisses her) Hurry! 

(He scrambles out the window as MARIA 
hastily puts a bathrobe on over her slip. 
In the other room ANITA has stiffened 
and moved away from the door. She 
stands staring at it coldly as MARIA prat- 
tles to her through the door.) 


MARIA—Did you see Chino? He was 
here before, but he left so angry I think 
maybe he .. . (She opens the door and 
sees ANITA’S look. A moment, then AN- 
ITA pushes her aside: looks at the bed, 
at the window, then turns accusingly to 
MARIA) All right: now you know. 


ANITA—(Savagely) And you still don’t 
know: Tony is one of them! 

(She sings bitterly) 

A boy like that who'd kill your brother, 
Forget that boy and find another! 

One of your own kind — 

Stick to your own kind! 


A boy like that will give you sorrow— 
You'll meet another boy tomorrow! 
One of your own kind, 

Stick to your own kind! 


A boy who kills cannot love, 

A boy who kills has no heart. 

And he’s the boy who gets your love 
And gets your heart— 

Very smart, Maria, very smart! 


A boy like that wants one thing only, 


And when he’s done he'll leave you 
lonely. 


He'll murder your love; he murdered 
mine. 

Just wait and see— 

Just wait, Maria, 

Just wait and see! 


(MARIA sings) 

Oh no, Anita, no— 
Anita, no! 

It isn’t true, not for me, 
It’s true for you, not for me, 
I hear your words— 
And in my head 

I know they’re smart, 
But my heart, Anita, 
But my heart 

Knows they’re wrong 


(ANITA reprises the chorus she has just 

sung, @S MARIA continues her song) 

And my heart 

Is too strong, 

For I belong 

To him alone, to him alone, 

One thing I know: 

I am his, 

I don’t care what he is. 

I don’t know why it’s so, 

I don’t want to know. 

Oh no, Anita, no—you should know 
better! 

You were in love—or so you said. 

You should know better .. . 


I have a love, and it’s all that I have. 


Right or wrong, what else can I do? 
I love him; I’m his, 

And everything he is 

I am, to. 

I have a love and it’s all that I need, 
Right or wrong, and he needs me too. 
I love him, we're one; 

There’s nothing to be done, 

Not a thing I can do 

But hold him, hold him forever, 

Be with him now, tomorrow 

And all of my life! 


(BOTH) 
When love comes so strong, 


There is no right or wrong, 
Your love is your life! 


ANITA—(Quietly) Chino has a gun .. . 
He is sending the boys out to hunt for 
Tony— 


MARIA—( Tears off her bathrobe) If he 
hurts Tony—If he touches him—I 
swear to you, I'll — 


ANITA—(Sharply) You'll do what Tony 
did to Bernardo? 


MARIA—I love Tony. 


ANITA—I know. I loved Bernardo. 
(SCHRANK comes into the outer room.) 


SCHRANK—Anybody home? (Goes to 
bedroom door. Pleasantly) Sorry to dis- 
turb you. Guess you’re disturbed 
enough. 


MARIA— (Gathering her robe) Yes. You 


will excuse me, please. I must go to my 
brother. 


SCHRANK—T here are just acoupla 
questions — 


MARIA—Afterwards, please. Later. 
SCHRANK—It'll only take a minute. 
ANITA—Couldn’t you wait until— 


SCHRANK—(Sharply) No! (A smile to 
MARIA) You were at the dance at the 
gym last night. 


MARIA— Yes. 
SCHRANK—Your brother got in a heavy 


argument because you danced with the 
wrong boy. 


MARIA—Oh? 
SCHRANK—Who was the boy? 


MARIA—Excuse me. Anita, my head is 
worse. Will you go to the drugstore and 
tell them what I need? 


SCHRANK—Don’t you keep aspirin 
around? 

MARIA—This is something special. Will 
you go for me, Anita? 


ANITA—(Hesitates, looks at MARIA, then 
nods) Shall I tell him to hold it for you 
till you come? 


MARIA—(7'0 SCHRANK) Will I be long? 
SCHRANK—As long as it takes. 


MARIA—(7To ANITA) Yes, Tell him I 
will pick it up myself. (ANITA goes out) 
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I’m sorry. Now you asked? 


SCHRANK—(As the lights dim) I didn’t 
ask, I told you. There was an argument 
over a boy. Who was that boy? 


MARIA—Another from my country. 
SCHRANK—And his name? 


MARIA—Jose. 


The Lights Are Out 


ScENE 4 


11:40 P.M. The drugstore. 
A-RAB and some of the Jets are there 
as ANYBODYS and other Jets run in. 


ACTION—Where’s Tony? 
A-RAB—Down in the cellar with Doc. 
DIESEL— Ya warn him about Chino? 
A-RAB—Doc said he’d tell him. 


BABY JOHN—What’s he hidin’ in the 
cellar from? 


SNOWBOY—Maybe he can’t run as fast 
as you. 


ACTION—Cut the frabbajabba. 


ANYBODYS—Yeah! The cop’ll get hip, 
if Chino and the PRs don’t. 


ACTION—Grab some readin’ matter; 
play the juke. Some of ya get outside 
and if ya see Chino or any PR— 


(The shop doorbell tinkles as ANITA en- 
ters. Cold silence, then slowly she 
comes down to the counter. They all 
stare at her. A long moment. Someone 
turns on the juke box; a mambo comes 
on softly.) 


ANITA—I'd like to see Doc. 
ACTION—He ain’t here. 
ANITA—Where is he? 


A-RAB—He’s gone to the bank. There 
was an error in his favor. 


ANITA—The banks are closed at night. 
Where is he? 


A-RAB—You know how skinny Doc is. 
He slipped in through the night-deposit 
slot. 


ANYBOpDyS—And got stuck halfway in. 


ACTION—Which indicates there’s no tel- 
lin’ when he'll be back. Buenas noches, 
senorita. 


(ANITA starts to go toward the cellar 
door.) 


DIESEL—Where you goin’? 
ANITA—Downstairs—to see Doc . 
ACTION—Didn’t I tell ya he ain’t here? 
ANITA—I'd like to see for myself. 
ACTION—(Nastily) Please. 
ANITA—(Controlling herself) . . .Please. 
ACTION—Por favor. 

ANITA—Will you let me pass? 


SNOWBOY—She’s too dark to pass. 
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ANITA— (Low) Don’t. 
ACTION—Please don’t. 
SNOWBOY—Por favor. 
DIESEL—Non comprende. 
A-RAB—Gracias. 

BABY JOHN—Di nada. 
ANYBODYS—Ai! Mambo! Ai! 


ANITA—Listen, you— 
(She controls herself.) 


ACTION—We'’re listenin’. 


ANITA—I’ve got to give a friend of yours 
a message. I’ve got to tell Tony— 


DIESEL—He ain’t here. 

ANITA—I know he is. 

ACTION—Who says he is? 
A-RAB—-Who’s the message from? 
ANITA—Never mind. 

ACTION—Couldn’t be from Chino, could 
it? 

ANITA—I want to stop Chino! I want to 
help! 


ANYBODYS—Bernardo’s girl wants ta 
help? 


ACTION—Even a greaseball’s got feel- 
lings. 


ANYBODYS—But she wants to help get 
Tony! 


ANITA—No! 


ACTION—Not much—Bernardo’s tramp! 
SNOWBOY—Bernardo’s pig! 
ACTION—Ya lyin’ Spic—! 


ANITA—Don’t do that! 


BABY JOHN—Gold tooth! 
DIESEL—Pierced ear! 
A-RAB—Garlic mouth! 
ACTION—Spic! Lyin’ Spic! 


(The taunting breaks out into a wild, 
savage dance, with epithets hurled at 
ANITA, who is encircled and driven by 
the whole pack. At the peak, she is 
shoved so that she falls in a corner. 
BABY JOHN is lifted up high and 
dropped on her as Doc enters from the 
cellar door and yells.) 


poc—Stop it! . . . What’ve you been 
doing now? 
(Dead silence. ANITA gets up and looks 


at them.) 


ANITA—( Trying not to cry) Bernardo 
was right . . . If one of you was bleed- 
ing in the street, I’d walk by and spit 
on you. 


(She flicks herself off and makes her 
way toward the door.) 

ACTION—Don’t let her go! 
DIESEL—She’ll tell Chino that Tony— 


(SNOWBOY grabs her; she shakes loose.) 
ANITA—Let go! (Facing them) T'll give 


you a message for your American 
buddy! Tell the murderer Maria’s 
never going to meet him! Tell him 
Chino found out—and shot her! (She 
slams out. There is a stunned silence.) 


poc—What does it take to get through 
to you? When do you stop? You make 
this world lousy! 


ACTION—That’s the way we found it, 
Doc. 


poc—Get out of here! 
(Slowly, they start to file out.) 


The Lights Fade 


ScENE 5 

11:50 p.m. The cellar. 

Cramped: a box or crate; stairs lead- 
ing to the drugstore above; a door to 
the outside. 

TONY is sitting on a crate, whistling 
“Maria” as DOC comes down the stairs, 
some bills in his hand. 


TONY— Make a big sale? 
poc—No. 


TONY—(Taking the money that Doc is 
holding) Thanks. I'll pay you back as 
soon as I can. 


poc—Forget that. 


TONY—I won't; I couldn’t. Doc, you 
know what we're going to do in the 
country, Maria and me? We're going 
to have kids and we’ll name them all 
after you, even the girls. Then when 
you come to visit— 


poc—(Slapping him) Wake up! (Rag- 
ing) Is that the only way to get through 
to you? Do just what you all do? Bust 
like a hot-water pipe? 


TONY—Doc, what’s gotten— 


poc—(Overriding angrily) Why do you 
live like there's a war on? (Low) Why 
do you kill? 


TONY—I told you how it happened, 
Doc. Maria understands. Why can’t 
you? 


poc—I never had a Maria. 


TONY—(Gently) I have, and I'll tell 
you one thing, Doc. Even if it only lasts 
from one night to the next, it’s worth 
the world. 


poc—That’s all it did last. 
TONY—What? 


poc—That was no customer upstairs, 
just now. That was Anita. (Pause) 
Maria is dead. Chino found out about 
you and her—and shot her. 


(A brief moment. TONY looks at Doc, 
stunned, numb. He shakes his head, as 
though he cannot believe this. poc holds 
out his hands to him, but TONY backs 
away, then suddenly turns and runs 
out the door. As he does, the set flies , 
away and the stage goes dark. In the 
darkness, we hear TONY'S voice.) 





TONY—Chino? Chino? Come and get 
me, too, Chino. 


SCENE 6 


Midnight. The street. 

The lights come up to reveal the 
same set we saw at the beginning of 
Act One—but it is now jagged with 
shadows. TONY stands in the emptiness, 
calling, whirling around as a figure 
darts out of the shadows and then runs 
off again. 
TONY—Chino? 
ME, TOO! 
ANYBODYS—(A whisper from the dark) 
yer 


TONY—(Swings around) Who's that? 


ANYBODYS—( Darting on) Me: Any- 
bodys. 


TONY—Get outa here. HEY CHINO! 
COME GET ME, DAMN YOU! 


ANYBODYS—What’re you doin’, Tony? 
TONY—!I said get outa here! CHINO! 


.. » COME ON: GET 


ANYBODYS—Look, maybe if you and me 
just— 


Ttony—(Savagely) It’s not playing any 
more! Can't any of you get that? 


ANyBoDYS—But the gang— 


TONY—You're a girl: be a girl! Beat it 
(She retreats) CHINO, 'M CALLING 
FOR YOU, CHINO! HURRY! IT’S 
CLEAR NOW. THERE’S NOBODY 
BUT ME. COME ON! Will you, 
please. I'm waiting for you. I want you 
to—(Suddenly, all the way across the 
stage from him, a figure steps out of 
the dark. He stops and peers as light 
starts to glow on it. He utters an unbe- 
lieving whisper) Maria . . . Maria? 
MARIA—Tony ... 

(As she holds out her arms toward him, 
another figure appears: CHINO.) 


TONY—MARIA! (As they run to each 
other, there is a gun shot. TONY stum- 
bles, as though he has tripped. MARIA 


catches him and cradles him in her 
arms as he falters to the ground. Dur- 
ing this BABY JOHN and A-RAB run on; 
then PEPE and INDIO and other Sharks. 
CHINO stands very still, bewildered by 
the gun dangling from his hand. More 
Jets and Sharks, some girls run on, and 
DOC comes out to stare with them) I 
didn’t believe hard enough. 


MARIA—Loving is enough. 
TONY—Not here. They won't let us be. 
MARIA—Then we'll get away. 


TONY—Yes, we can. We will. 

(He shivers, as though a pain went 
through him. She holds him closer and 
begins to sing—without orchestra.) 


(MARIA) 

Hold my hand and we're halfway there. 
Hold my hand and I'll take you there, 
Someday, 

Somehow .. . 


(He has started to join in on the second 
line. She sings harder, as though to 
urge him back to life, but his voice falt- 
ers and he barely finishes the line. She 
sings on, a phrase or two more, then 
stops, his body quiet in her arms. A 
moment, and then, as she gently rests 
TONY on the floor, the orchestra finishes 
the last bars of the song. Lightly, she 
brushes TONY'S lips with her fingers. 
Behind her, ACTION, in front of a group 
of Jets, moves to lead them toward 
CHINO. MARIA speaks, her voice cold, 
sharp) 

Stay back. (The shawl she has had 
around her shoulders slips to the 
ground as she gets up, walks to CHINO 
and holds out her hand. He hands her 
the gun. She speaks again, in a flat, 
hard voice) How do you fire this gun, 
Chino? Just by pulling this little trig- 
ger? (She points it at him suddenly; he 
draws back. She has all of them in front 
of her now, as she holds the gun out and 
her voice gets stronger with anger and 
savage rage) How many bullets are left, 
Chino? Enough for you? (Pointing at 


another) And you? (At ACTION) All of 
you? WE ALL KILLED HIM; and my 
brother and Riff. I, too. 1 CAN KILL 
NOW BECAUSE I HATE NOW. (She 
has been pointing the gun wildly, and 
they have all been drawing back. Now, 
again, she holds it straight out at Ac- 
TION) How many can I kill, Chino? 
How many—and still have one bullet 
left for me? (Both hands on the gun, 
she pushes it forward at ACTION. But 
she cannot fire, and she breaks into 
tears, hurls the gun away and sinks to 
the ground. SCHRANK walks on, looks 
around and starts toward TONY'S body. 
Like a madwoman, MARIA races to the 
body and puts her arms around it, all- 
embracing, protecting, as she cries out) 
DON’T YOU TOUCH HIM! 
(SCHRANK steps back. KRUPKE and 
GLAD HAND have appeared in the shad- 
dows behind him. MARIA now turns and 
looks at CHINO, holds her hand out to 
him. Slowly he comes and stands by the 
body. Now she looks at action, holds 
out her hand to him. He, too, comes for- 
ward, with DIESEL, to stand by the body. 
PEPE joins CHINO. Then MARIA leans 
low over TONY'S face. Softly, privately) 
Te adoro, Anton. 

(She kisses him gently. Music starts 
as the two Jets and two Sharks lift up 
TONY'S body and start to carry him out. 
The others, boys and girls, fall in be- 
hind to make a procession, the same 
procession they made in the dream bal- 
let, as BABY JOHN comes forward to pick 
up MARIA’S shawl and put it over her 
head. She sits quietly, like a woman in 
mourning, as the music builds, the lights 
start to come up and the procession 
makes its way across the stage. At last, 
she gets up and, despite the tears on her 
face, lifts her head proudly, and tri- 
umphantly turns to follow the others. 
The adults—DOC, SCHRANK, KRUPKE, 
GLADHAND—are left bowed, alone, use- 
less.) 


The Curtain Falls 
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(She [MARIA] holds him closer and begins to sing—without orchestra.) 
Hold my hand and we're halfway there. 

Hold my hand and I'll take you there, 

Someday, 


Somehow .. . 
(Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert, center; New York company) 
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By Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 


Over his tea and muffins one morning, the Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table remarked, “Every 
man is an omnibus, in which his ancestors ride.” 
That is particularly true of authors. We are in- 
clined to think of our forebears not only as fare- 
paying customers, but may occasionally expect 
them to get out and help push the bus. 


No creative writer can divorce himself from 
himself, or from the history that is part of him- 
self. A character in a play you write may be your 
mother or Joan of Arc, or perhaps a combination 
of the two. Or you may write of your father or 
Torquemada, or of the lovable traits of both. The 
plays we write concern the fabric of our own lives 
and times. We write of the past, not so close that 
perspective is made difficult, not so distant that 
the subject matter is foreign to our own blood 
streams, personal and national. The “remember- 
able past,” we like to call it: the smell of the air 
during our grcwing up, the pitch of the wind that 
tossed us into today and tomorrow. 


History itself is fiction, often poetry. There 
are dozens of different accounts of every Presi- 
dent, every king, every prince. Many of the ac- 
counts are conflicting, biased, chauvinistic, col- 
ored to suit the opinions of the historian-biogra- 
pher. Dynamic history (read your Toynbee) is 
more the chronicle of mistakes than of achieve- 
ments. The juxtaposition of the hope and the de- 
feat, the clash of progressive versus clock-stopper 
(the theme of our Inherit the Wind) makes, we 
think, the most pyrotechnic material to engage 
our typewriters. 

The human being without fireworks in his 


Below—Joseph Papin’s freehand drawings suggest the atmos- 


The 


rememberable 
past 


make-up may be chronicled with a mere tomb- 
stone. “Here Rests” is static; unrest is dynamic 
drama. One turns to the past to discover the pre- 
sent and help shape the future. But the past itself 
comes alive, particularly if it is a recent enough 
past to concern our own lifetimes. 

The philosopher Benedetto Croce has been help- 
ful by agreeing with us. The fetish of a perfectly 
scientific history, says Signor Croce, has led to a 
microscopic erudition in which the historian loses 
the truth because he knows too much. Croce also 
agrees heartily with Rousseau’s definition of his- 
tory as “the art of choosing from among many 
lies, that one which most resembles the truth.” 

It was only after we had written /nherit the 
Wind and The Gang’s All Here that we stumbled 
onto Herbert J. Muller’s The Uses of the Past, 
which states so eloquently how we feel about the 
materials at hand. “Simply to state what has ac- 
tually happened,” writes Muller, “is far from be- 
ing a simple business, even apart from the fact 
that we can never hope to know all that has actu- 
ally happened. The main problem is to make sense 
out of the vast deal that we do know. The most 
objective history conceivable is still a selection 
and an interpretation. The past has no meaning- 
ful existence except as it exists for us, as it is 
given meaning by us. In piety and justice we try 
to see it as it was, or as it seemed to the men who 
lived it, but even this poetic interest is not dis- 
interested; in our contemplation of the drama, we 
see what is most pertinent for our own hopes and 
fears. Hence the past keeps changing with the 
present . . . Our task is to create a ‘usable past’ 
for our own living purposes.” 


phere of The Gang’s All Here without attempting exact representation. 
This is the first scene—a meeting of politicians in a hotel room. 


Above—The first scene of Act II of Lawrence and Lee’s The Gang’s 
All Here takes place in a house on L Street in Washington, where a 
poker game involving the “pals” of the President is in progress. 
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That is why we choose fiction, why we use the 
license of the theatre; that is why we write plays 
and not textbooks. In our introduction to the pub- 
lished text of Inherit the Wind we say: “This 
does not pretend to be journalism. It is theatre.” 
At the risk of repeating ourselves, the same pre- 
face applies to The Gang’s All Here and Only in 
America. 

In G.A.H. (our handy shorthand for the 
former) we have not written a play about a Presi- 
dent or the President, but about the Presidency. 
Griffith P. Hastings is very alive to us. If he hap- 
pens to fit, in part, the description of a President 
during our lifetimes, it is only partly by intent. 
For us to deny that the character is drawn from 
one President in particular, therefore, is as foolish 
as for anybody else to insist that he is one Presi- 
dent in particular. 

May we be allowed the dramatists’ license to 


By Nancy Walker 


Occasionally someone comes up to me and says, 
“I have a cousin in Milwaukee who’s a scream— 
just like you. Whenever there’s a party she has 
the gang in stitches. We always tell her she 
should go on the stage. What do you think? 

Sometimes I have the urge to reply, “Great. 
Tell her to try it,” and let the mischief take its 
course. 

People don’t seem to realize that comedy is 
an art; not every funny person is a comedian, 
and not every comedian is a funny person away 
from the stage. Perhaps the misconception has 


Above—Bert Lahr and Nancy Walker 


embrace a large canvas? Every boy in America 
can grow up to be President. But what does that 
do to the man-boy? What are the problems—hu- 
man, emotional, spiritual—that face a President? 
What are the problems that face a nation, and 
each of us as individual markers of ‘X’s” in vot- 
ing booths, in our attitude toward this man-god 
we send to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, the Ameri- 
can-made counterpart of both Olympus and hell? 

Now, with the approach of an election year, 
this subject has excited us as playwrights. Ap- 
proach the theatre, then, with an audience’s li- 
cense to enjoy a play, a drama, a comedy (in 
part), an evening’s entertainment. If you come 
away with anything beyond that, the box-office 
treasurer at the Ambassador has assured us there 
will be no added charge. What you will see, we 
hope, will be part of your lifetimes, as it has been 
part of ours. END 


Bring On The 


Comedians 


grown up because the most widely enjoyed comic 
entertainers these days are the conversationalists 
who have held tremendous audiences nightly on 
television, combining great wit and skill to give 
the impression they’re just like everyone else, 
only naturally funny. 

But there is more than one kind of comic 
entertainer. There are monologists, clowns, comics 
and comedians. For me a comedian creates a 
character and develops it in a humorous situation. 
I think many people (including some young pro- 
fessionals) may be forgetting that kind of 


are the ringleaders of The Girls Against the Boys, the new revue 


scheduled to reach Broadway late this month. 


Below—One of Nancy Walker’s earlier 


roles was that of a stage-struck brewery heiress who buys her way 


into ballet, in Look, Ma, I’m Dancin’! 
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comedy, and forgetting, too, that comedy is an 
art and a profession, the result of hard work and 
slow polishing for the best and funniest results. 


Of course you have to have the equipment to 
be a comedian, some physical-mental thing that 
hits people and causes them to laugh even when 
you say something ordinary. When I tried out 
for my first Broadway job in Best Foot Forward 
(1941) I auditioned as a straight ballad singer. 
But they laughed when I stood up at the piano 
and told me they wanted me as a comedienne. 
They saw a thing — a comic quirk — I hadn’t 
noticed until then. Now it has become my pro- 
fession. 


The innate quality is only the start. The rest 
is hard work. One thing almost every comedian 
meets often is the character who comes up and 
says, “You're a comedian. Say something funny.” 
The answer I like, given once by a colleague to 
a scene designer, is “Okay, you build me a set 
and I'll say something funny.” To create some- 
thing funny on the stage, one must develop con- 
trol and technique, establish a character, and 
polish every bit until it shines like a small work 
of art. In the long run it’s fun, but we have to 
sweat to get a laugh. We can’t afford to give 
them away. So a social meeting between two 
professional comedians is often a lull, not a riot. 
They don’t clown for each other. But, after all, 
when two concert pianists meet, do they spend 
all the time playing piano at each other? 


With the growth of mass mediums, the come- 
dian’s profession has come under pressure. In 
vaudeville he could develop a single great routine 
and use it for years. It was his bread and butter. 
Nowadays he’d do it on television once—and be 
washed up. The great routines of stage comedy 
were minor masterpieces: Smith and Dale’s “Dr. 
Kronkhite,” Willie Howard’s “Butcher Boy” and 
“Sextette from Rigoletto,” Phil Silvers’ “Singing 
Lesson,” Red Skelton’s “Guzzler’s Gin,” Bert 
Lahr’s ‘“‘Woodsman”—to name a few. They were 
perfected during many years by little additions 
and changes, until each became a sort of Rubens 
in the gallery of popular entertainment. You don’t 
find their like every day — but now television 
seems to demand just that, and has frustrated 
many top comedians who strained to be more than 
anyone can be, who tried to do something new 
and great every week. 


It seems to me that the stage remains the 
place where a comedian can best be an artist— 
where he can have the time to perfect a piece of 
work. And that nowadays the revue offers him 
the choicest opportunity in the theatre. I’m doing 
a Broadway revue this season, The Girls Against 
the Boys, in which I'll have the honor and fun 
of working with Bert Lahr. I must admit that 
not all my reasons for liking a stage revue are 


high-minded. I enjoy playing several women in 
one night. I enjoy the warmth of a live audience, 
too. There’s nothing as pleasant as having to wait 
for a wave of laughter to pass before you start 
talking again. 

Some of the big satisfactions are still there 
in musical comedy, but there is less opportunity 
for pure comedian’s comedy in such musicals 
these days. Their audiences have become more 
sophisticated—too sophisticated for the Kampus 
Kapers sort of thing or other easygoing plots 
that used to hold very funny comic interludes 
together in what was musical comedy. That type 
of musical has disappeared — perhaps justly — 
along with the wild, knockdown farces that were 
done so well in the thirties. Bert Lahr did a farce 
recently, but it was Hotel Paradiso, an adaptation 
of a play written in the 1890’s by Georges Fey- 
deau and Maurice Desvallieres. I played a high 
comedy-farce recently, but it was Noel Coward’s 
Fallen Angels, written in 1923. A certain kind of 
pure, almost abstract, comedy that cut loose in 
the old musical has gone the way of farce. It is 
not seen enough on the stage any more—and 
neither is a certain kind of comedian that went 
with it. 

That’s where the stage revue comes in. It’s 
made for comedian’s comedy. A true satirical 
revue can give people an intelligent comic slant 
on the world at large. People are awfully bright 
and shouldn’t be underestimated. I discovered 
during the summer that people in little Ephrata, 
Pennsylvania, got as much of the humor in Fallen 
Angels as Broadway audiences ever did. People 
must be very smart to make a cerebral monolo- 
gist like Mort Sahl so popular. And when Shelley 
Berman (who is with us in The Girls Against the 
Boys) makes people all over the country laugh 
at plurals like “kleenices’”’ and “stewardi,” he’s 
showing that everyone’s smarter than many 
people seem to think. A satirical revue takes sides 
in a day when perhaps too much of our culture 
leans to the noncontroversial. One of the values 
of a revue is that it takes the real (not stereo- 
typed) problems and follies of today and does a 
job of comedy—blows them up into silly situa- 
tions so that we can laugh at them instead of 
being sad. A revue also offers the writer or actor 
a tremendous opportunity to get things off his 
chest. It affords us a chance to see our comic 
artists do their purest, most polished work—and 
their funniest. 

Why aren’t there more revues? A Bert Lahr 
or a Bea Lillie isn’t born every day. They are 
great and unique. It takes billions of cousins in 
Milwaukee to make one of them. Why aren’t they 
on Broadway every year? And where’s Bobby 
Clark ? Two or three great professionals like these 
come along in a generation—and we’re wasting 
them. END 
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The Polish State Folk 
Ballet, which is known as 
Slask, begins its first 
American tour later this 
month in Boston, and 
will be on view at the 
New York City Center, 
November 3-22. It will 
visit cities from coast 

to coast. 


International dance at our doorstep — From the Far East 
and Near East, from Spain and from behind the Iron Curtain, dance 
companies are gathering on our shores for what promises to be an 
unusually rewarding fall. and winter season. Five of the leading 
troupes that are visiting the United States are represented on these 
pages. Four of them—from Poland, the Philippines, Spain and Israel 
—are-being imported by that indefatigable champion of international 
culture, Sol Hurok. The fifth, from Japan, is touring under the spon- 
sorship of Albert B. Gins. Individual dates of the various engage- 
ments are listed in our Calendar. 





Tinikling, best known of 
Philippine folk dances, is 
one of the offerings that 
American audiences will 
see when the Bayanihan 
company pays its first 
visit. The tour opens in 
New York, at the Winter 
Garden, October 13. 


Ritual dances from 

all provinces of the 
Philippines, and rep- 
resenting the diverse 
culture of the islands, are 
part of the Bayanihan 
program. The forty-five 
dancers and musicians 
already have toured 
European capitals 
Caption No. 5 





Roberto Iglesias’ Ballet 
Espanol is scheduled to 
make its second coast-to- 
coast journey, with an 
engagement at the Winter 
Garden in New York 
(current) as the first step. 
One of Iglesias’ roles is 
that of a bullfighter. 


Inbal, the Israeli dance 
theatre, will begin its 
second American tour in 
mid-October in the North- 
west. A New York en- 
gagement opens November 
24 at the City Center. 
This ancient shepherd 
dance is part of its 
repertotre 
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second American tour in 
mid-October in the North- 
west. A New York en- 
gagement opens November 
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dance is part of its 
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E for Enterprise 


A community theatre, according to some 
people, has little chance to include in its reper- 
toire anything more unusual or challenging than 
tried-and-true classics and warmed-over Broad- 
way hits. Like most self-imposed limitations, 
however, this pessimistic attitude, upon examina- 
tion, turns out to be more fantasy than fact. 
When an amateur organization is willing to take 
the necessary time and trouble, it often can ob- 
tain first production rights to plays of outstand- 
ing merit that, for one reason or another, have 
been passed up by professional producers. And 
such plays are not necessarily the work of un- 
knowns; in many cases they have been written 
by leading contemporary dramatists. 

An illustration of real enterprise is offered by 
the LAFAYETTE (Indiana) LITTLE THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION, which this year achieved the dis- 
tinction of staging the world premiere of Sean 
O’Casey’s new play, The Drums of Father Ned. 
How did a nonprofessional group in Indiana gain 
permission to present the first performance of 
the great Irish playwright’s latest work? Simply 
by asking. The play originally was scheduled for 
presentation at the Dublin International Theatre 
Festival, but when plans for the festival collapsed 
a year ago, so did any immediate hope of getting 
the O’Casey work on the boards. Robert Hogan, 
an enterprising English instructor at Purdue Uni- 
versity who had learned of this situation, prompt- 
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* ly asked for, and obtained, authorization to stage 


it in Lafayette. The rest is theatrical history. The 
Drums of Father Ned was presented on April 24 
under the direction of Jeanne Orr and Mr. Hogan, 
and it attracted the sort of widespread attention 
(and, for the Lafayette Little Theatre Associa- 
tion, the eager subscribers) that a new work from 
the pen of a great living playwright is capable 
of drawing. 

What the Lafayette playgoers saw was a drama 
of more or less typical O’Casey qualities. The 
action begins in a period of political unrest, and 
the opening scenes have the heavy social over- 
tones and realistic mien of his earlier works. The 
pattern soon shifts, however, to one of fantasy 
and farce in the manner of another recent O’Casey 
play, Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. Like that work, The 
Drums of Father Ned is a plea in behalf of the 
full life. It deals with the young people of an Irish 
town who attempt to inject some life into the 
prevailing torpor of their community. In their 
efforts to arrange a festival they are implacably 
opposed by local officialdom, both political and 
clerical. 

“This microcosm,” says O’Casey of the play, 
“is meant to portray the whole condition of Ire- 
land as she is; for today, in confusion of politics, 
art, literature and sex, Ireland is a colorless 
kaleidoscope that, twist it how you may, never 
shows a settled or colorful pattern.” 

The Drums of Father Ned was by no means the 
only important first for an American community 
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group this year. In June the SAN FRANCISCO 
DRAMA GUILD, through its Actor’s Workshop, 
presented for the first time in this country new 
adaptations by Yukio Mishima of three classical 
No plays. Mishima is one of modern Japan’s out- 
standing playwrights. The original texts upon 
which his adaptations were based date from the 
fifteenth century. In adapting these plays — 
Kantan, The Damask Drum and Lady Aoi—he 
fitted their ancient plots to a modern idiom some- 
what in the way Eugene O'Neill modernized 
themes drawn from Greek tragedy in Mourning 
Becomes Electra. Although they preserve the ele- 
ments of Japanese tradition, the plays are very 
nearly Western in feeling, fusing such diverse 
components as ghosts, ritual, psychiatry and con- 
temporary politics. Their presentation, under the 
direction of Mitchell Lifton, followed another first 
for the San Francisco group; the West Coast 
premiere of Samuel Beckett's Endgame. 

Still another West Coast premiere— that of 
Epitaph for George Dillon by John Osborne and 
Anthony Creighton—took place early in August 
at the TROUPE THEATRE, Palo Alto, California. 
This production also marked the opening of the 
theatre, a new enterprise headed by producer 
Sheilah Dorcy. Situated atop a commercial build- 
ing, the 150-seat theatre has its own adjoining 
coffeehouse called the Caffe Court. A year-round 
production schedule has been planned, with em- 
phasis on plays of quality rather than on standard 
hits. The Caffe Court has an entertainment pro- 


Donald H. Swinney designed the set for Hofstra College’s 
production of Iphigenia in Aulis. The side of the tent 
(background) served as a screen for film sequences. 


gram of its own, including jazz concerts and in- 
timate musical revues. 

An unusual combination of the new and old 
was offered at INDIANA UNIVERSITY during 
the past season in a bill consisting of Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus and a contemporary treatment of 
the same theme, Faust: A Masque, by the poet 
Elder Olson. The latter focuses on modern man, 
asking: Will he be able to retrace his steps to— 
or will he eradicate the last vestiges of—rational 
thought and action? Both plays were directed by 
Eugene K. Bristow; Richard L. Scammon de- 
signed the scenery, and Ann Becker the costumes. 

The masque style was chosen by another school 
for a spring production. VASSAR COLLEGE, 
employing a cast of thirty-seven, presented a 
beautifully costumed version of Milton’s Comus. 
The director was George Brendan Dowell; music 
was arranged and played by Hermine Williams, 
and John Kurten designed the production. It was 
offered as part of the school’s symposium on 
“The Age of the Baroque.” Costumes for the 
dancers were designed by Toni Mersch and exe- 
cuted by Mrs. Lois Seymour. 

In California, two plays of classic but comic 
quality served as a major offering for students 
of LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE. They were 
Moliere’s The School for Wives and The Affected 
Young Ladies, presented as a single evening’s en- 
tertainment under the direction of Dr. W. David 
Sievers. An interesting feature of the production 
was dialogue interpolated from Moliere’s critical 





writings, which was spoken by costumed “specta- 
tors” seated in special side-stage boxes. The 
boxes, along with the stage setting, were designed 
by Milton Howarth, formerly of the Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Opera Festival, who recently 
joined the college’s faculty. Costumes were de- 
signed by Miss Inge Schmidt of the drama de- 
partment. 

Greek tragedy provided an opportunity for an 
ambitious and imaginative production at New 
York’s HOFSTRA COLLEGE during the past 
season. Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis was staged 
with short motion-picture sequences accompany- 
ing the choruses. The scenery, by Donald H. Swin- 
ney, was designed so that a side of Agamemnon’s 
tent served as a screen for showing the films. 
Albert Tepper composed a special score for the 
play. Direction was by Bernard Beckerman. 

In May, the Masquers of AMHERST COLLEGE 
turned their attention to Restoration comedy 
with a production of George Farquhar’s The 
Beaux’ Strategem. The stage of Kirby Theatre 
was converted into a typical stage of the period 
for this event. The apron was extended to within 
two feet of the front row of seats, and a line of 
spikes was erected across it “to keep off the un- 
ruly” in the traditional manner. There also were 
special side boxes for bewigged “spectators.” The 
production was conceived and directed by Profes- 
sor Walter Boughton. 

Equally imaginative, although altogether dif- 
ferent, was the production of Dylan Thomas’ 


Under Milk Wood presented in March by the ~ 


Theatre Group of WESTERN COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN in Oxford, Ohio. The play, originally 
commissioned for radio in Britain, was per- 
formed by the group not as it was first done 
in New York — in the form of a dramatic 
reading — nor as it was later presented — 
as a conventionally staged play; it was given 
in a style between the two. A cast of eighteen, 
ten women and eight men, portrayed the sixty- 
five characters in this account of a single day in 
the life of a Welsh fishing village. Two of the 
men acted as narrators. Others in the cast some- 
times gave their lines formally, from their seats 
in a semicircle on the stage, and at other times 
left their places to act out dramatic vignettes on a 
dais in the center of the stage. The women in 
the cast were Western College students. The men 
were principally College teachers from Oxford. 
The production was directed by William Ireland 
Duncan, head of the Western drama department. 


University theatres abroad 


This month marks the opening of the 1959-60 
overseas touring program for university theatres. 
The program, under auspices of the Department 
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of Defense, is sponsored jointly by the USO 
(under the direction of Jerome Coray) and the 
AETA (American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion). Through it, troupes of student actors from 
university theatres are sent to Europe, the Paci- 
fic, and other overseas areas to entertain members 
of the armed forces stationed there. 

The current season is the second in which the 
tours are sponsored by the USO and the AETA. 
The idea of sending college theatrical companies 
to overseas bases, however, got its start in 1952 
as a joint undertaking by Coray, who was then 
chief of the Armed Forces Professional Entertain- 
ment Branch, and the Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke 
of Catholic University. The USO came into the 
picture when Coray took over the directorship 
of USO shows in 1957. He subsequently sought 
the help of the AETA to assist in screening the 
large number of university groups that wished 
to send companies abroad. 

This screening is currently being done by an 
overseas touring committee of the AETA headed 
by Glenn Hughes of the University of Washing- 
ton. Groups being sent out this year are touring 
for the first time. (Due to the large number of 
requests to participate, the Defense Department 
has ruled that no university can do so oftener 
than once every two years.) Each will perform 
for seven weeks in a particular overseas area. 
Scheduled at present are the following: 


Pacific Area 

University of Oregon, My Sister Eileen, this 
month. Brigham Young University, Blithe Spirit, 
in November. 

University of Oklahoma, George Washington 
Slept Here, in April. 

University of Kansas, Brigadoon, in July. 
Northeast Command (Newfoundland, Greenland, 
Labrador, Baffin Island, Iceland) 

University of Mississippi, The Glass Menagerie, 
this month. 

State Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
The Boy Friend. in February. 

Tennessee A & I University, See How They Run, 
in April. 

Saint Mary of the Woods College, 1 Remember 
Mama, in July. 

A company from the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina completed a fifteen- 
thousand-mile tour of the Pacific area last month 
with a production of The Women. Other groups 
touring during the past season have included: 
Chicago City College, You Can’t Take It With 
You, European Theatre. 

University of Maine, musical version of Petticoat 
Fever, European Theatre. 

Michigan State University, The Tender Trap, 
European Theatre. 

Idaho State College, Bus Stop, Pacific Area. 
University of Denver, an old-fashioned melo- 
drama, The Social Glass, or Victims of the Bottle, 
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with olio acts, Pacific Area. 

Indiana State Teachers’ College, See How They 
Run, Pacific Area. 

University of Portland, The Boy Friend, Pacific 
Area. 


Or with the dance 


In the field of creative dance, one of the most 
active groups in the country is San Fransico’s 
CONTEMPORARY DANCERS. Founded in 1955, 
this organization has enjoyed an impressive rec- 
ord of growth, thanks to a policy of broad experi- 
mentation in dance drama. That policy, too, has 
led to a lengthy list of new works, the most recent 
of which is A Moon for the Misbegotten, an 
eighty-minute presentation based on themes from 
the works of Eugene O'Neill, although not taken 
directly from the play of the same name. Choreo- 
graphy for the work was done by J. Marks, direc- 
tor of the company. Music was by Howard 
Hanson, costumes by James Croshaw and scenic 
design by James Gorran. Among other outstand- 
ing presentations by this group are an adaptation 
of Crime and Punishment and A Season in Hell, 
a dance drama inspired by the poetry of Rimb ud. 

Another new dance group is BALLET IM- 
PROMPTU of Richmond, Virginia, a regional 
company formed in 1957. A nonprofit organiza- 
tion, it is directed by a board of Richmond patrons 
and choreographers, many of whom conduct their 
own dance studios or schools. The members of the 
company are students for the most part. Profes- 
sionals of the troupe include Marjorie Fay Under- 
hill, head of the Richmond Academy of Ballet; 
Donna Forrest, ballet mistress and teacher in a 


private high school; and Gertrude Godwyn Bun- 
zel, former teacher of stage movement and mod- 
ern dance at Carnegie Tech and at present an 
instructor at the Richmond branch of the College 
of William and Mary. One of the group’s most 
interesting and unusual new works has been 
Composition ’59, an existential allegory with 
choreography by Mrs. Bunzel, which had its pre- 
miere in March. The argument for the ballet was 
by Joseph H. Bunzel. It was danced to the music 
of Sulkhan F. Tsintsadze. 

In Atlanta, the SOUTHERN BALLET pre- 
sented four new works and one revival last season. 
The new works were Bandit and Ballerina, with 
choreography by Pittman Corry and music from 
the overtures of Franz von Suppe; Entry for 
Eight, an abstract ballet choreographed by Kar- 
en Conrad to the music of Stravinsky; Fantasy of 
Twilight, with choreography by Lottie Hentschel 
and original music by Marjorie Riggs; and Rag- 
gedy Ann and Andy, with choreography by Karen 
Conrad, music by Dmitri Kabalevsky, and pro- 
duction design by Marian Hutchison. The organi- 
zation’s revival was Pittman Corry’s ballet based 
on George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

THE STEEPLE ARTS BALLET, resident com- 
pany of the newly formed Steeple Arts Center in 
Birmingham, made its first concert appearance 
early this year. The company was formed through 
a merger of two Birmingham dance groups, Con- 
cert Theatre and Summer Stock Dance Theatre. 
Both of these groups were created and directed 
by Lola Coates, who now heads the Steeple Arts 
Ballet. The high point of the new company’s first 
program was The Fortune Teller, with choreo- 
graphy by Mrs. Coates and music by the Birming- 
ham composer C. J. Kelly. END 
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5:03—The first step in the make-up 
process is applying a neutral cream 
base to the entire face and neck. Ther 
he highlights the nose, using a sable 
brush to sharpen the bridge and 
lengthen the nose. Mark Twain’s ou 
nose was long and pointed, and 
drooped at the end. 


5:29— Pouches under the eyes and 
crow’ s-feet at the sides are the result 
brushwork and application of a penc 
line? Holbrook uses very light red f. 
some shading in the highlights, and « 
combination of maroon and reddish- 
brown colors to get the effect 

of crow’s feet. 


6:03— Detail around the eyes is 

followed by lines from the nose to the 
mouth. “‘Detail in make-up should 
seen only in the first row,’’ Holbrook 
says. ‘‘The audience should never be 
conscious of an actor’s make-up—on 
the total effect of the characterization 





6:30—Crosshatching, or “‘texturing,”’ 
as the actor puts it, is complicated 

by the fact that the skin’s texture is 

not entirely even, especially in the case 
of older persons. To get a mottled 
effect, he blends grease paint of three 
shades: light red, brown, light cream. 


7:04— Emphasizing the jowl and the 
folds near the ears is brought about by 
more brushwork. Holbrook uses only 
the light provided by the two bulbs. 
The small hand mirror is also an 
invaluable aid in permitting him to 
accentuate the proper highlights 

and shadows. 


7:35—The front edge of the wig is 

held in place by spirit gum, and then 
grease paint is applied to the cloth 
front so that it will blend with the 
make-up on the monologist’s forehead. 
The wig is brushed and combed 
nightly, and it is cleaned and 

dressed every week. 








by Mordecai Gorelik 


The controversial nature of the Epic stage 
form, as developed in the 1920’s in Berlin, is no- 
where more evident than in its scene design. By 
1924 the director Erwin Piscator, with his staging 


of Alfons Paquet’s Flags, had inaugurated the 
use of film sequences on stage, a method that was 
to characterize many of his productions. An ex- 
ample was his staging of Ernst Toller’s Hoppla, 
We Live! (1927). The play is about a man who 
comes out of a lunatic asylum for the first time 
in nine years, gets a look at the world, then de- 
cides to hurry back to the asylum; before he can 
get there, however, he is caught up in the violence 
of contemporary history, and escapes from an 
insane world only by hanging himself. The direc- 
tor provided, as a prologue, a newsreel review of 
the past nine years of world events. During the 
rest of the action, scenes on stage alternated 
with film episodes. Two movie screens were used, 
one behind the other, the front one being, on oc- 
casion, transparent. 

For Rasputin, in the same year, Piscator used 
three film projectors and two thousand meters of 
film. The stage setting resembled a segment of a 
globe that opened in sections and turned on a re- 
volving platform. The globe itself formed one 
projection screen; another screen hung above it, 
while at one side of the stage a narrow filmic 
“calendar” kept marginal notes on the multitude 
of events of World War I. At times captions were 
superimposed on the film as it ran along. Thus 
there appeared, over a shot of the battle of the 
Somme, the words “Loss—a half-million dead; 
gain—three hundred square kilometers.” 

Also, in 1927, came The Good Soldier Schweik, 
which recounts the adventures of a sly peasant 
soldier, a Czech conscript who endures all the 
horrors of the World War, including its hopelessly 
snarled red tape. Under Piscator’s direction, two 
treadmills, parallel with the footlights, formed 
the depth of the stage and brought scraps of 
settings on and off. Behind the treadmills a trans- 
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design 


lucent projection screen was provided for the 
antimilitarist animated cartoons of George Grosz 
and for movie sequences showing the road that 
Schweik traveled on his famous march to Bud- 
weis. In addition, full-size cutout cartoons of 
freight cars and soldiers passed by on the tread- 
mills. 

Leo Lania’s Competition (1928), also staged 
by Piscator, tells what happens when an oil well is 
discovered and two international oil concerns be- 
gin a ruthless competition. The play opens on a 
bare stage. Three travelers lie down to sleep. They 
discover the oil, then hammer a crude stake into 
the stage floor. Now begins the sale of parts 
of the stage. Large signs go up as the rival 
companies fence off portions with barbed wire. 
The drillers arrive, followed by loads of lumber 
for the derricks, which are erected then and there. 
Finally the stage is crowded with oil derricks. 

Piscator’s experiments were matched, in the 
same era, by those of the dramatist-director 
Bertolt Brecht. Brecht’s The Threepenny Opera 
(1928) had, as a permanent background, a pipe 
organ outlined in electric lights. A small orches- 
tra occupied the middle of the stage. The produc- 
tion employed free-standing pieces of scenery, 
including iron-barred prison cages and a long 
stairway on casters. Unlike Piscator, Brecht never 
resorted to films on stage, but he, too, made use 
of projection screens, usually on either side of the 
stage, or above the actors’ heads. On those screens 
explanatory titles and illustrations were shown. 
Thus the wedding scene of The Threepenny Opera, 
a stable in Soho, London, had the projected title: 
“Deep in the heart of Soho the bandit Macheath 
celebrates his marriage to Polly Peachum, daugh- 
ter of the King of Beggars.” 

In the New York production of Brecht’s Mother 
(1935), a smatl revolving stage stood just left 
of stage center and was partitioned through the 
middle with wooden panels a little more than 
head-high. A projection screen hung above it. At 
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stage right were two grand pianos. The stage was 
illuminated by visible spotlights hanging in the 
proscenium opening. Illustrations and information 
were flashed on the screen: a photo of the factory 
where the workers were employed, a portrait of 
the owner of the factory, a list of food prices in 
Mother’s untutored hand. The Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, production of Brecht’s Galileo (1947) also 
contained projections; these consisted of illus- 
trations taken from Galileo’s book, the Dialogo. 
Introductory titles for each of the scenes of Gali- 
leo were thrown on a half curtain that was used 
to mask scene shifts. 

The half curtains strung on wires across the 
stage became a feature of Brecht’s staging, much 
as the film sequences typified Piscator. They 
served agdin for Brecht’s Mother Courage and 
Her Children, a play that may well be remembered 
as Brecht’s finest work and very likely as one of 
the great dramas of this century. Mother Courage 
was produced in Zurich (1941) and East Berlin 
(1949). It is still in the repertory of the Berliner 
Ensemble, a company devoted to the production 
of Brecht’s plays and of plays in Epic style. Its 
story is that of the marketwoman, Anna Fierling, 
who follows the armies of King Charles X of 
Sweden during the Thirty Years’ War, losing her 
three children in the course of many adventures. 
The production, as directed by Brecht and Erich 
Engel, contains no settings in the ordinary sense, 
only stage properties. Of these the most impor- 
tant is Mother Courage’s market wagon, which 
rolls on from year to year and country to country, 
maintaining its place against the movement of a 
hugh revolving stage. There is no background 
except a bare plaster cyclorama, but when a more 
enclosed quality is needed, curtains of rough 
cloth are hung from visible battens upstage. The 
many locales of the action are indicated by means 
of names woven out of tree branches and let down 
from the flies. The lighting is entirely uncolored. 
For the song numbers the actors take a “singing 
position” downstage, and at the same time there 
is lowered from the flies a special property made 
up of battle flags, drums, trumpets, and three or 
four illuminated glass globes. As the war drags 
on, this prop becomes dusty and battle-stained 
and the glass globes are broken and left unlit. 

New York recently saw an example of Epic de- 
sign in the settings for Friedrich Durrenmatt’s 
The Visit (1958). These consisted in part of a 
backdrop painted with deliberate crudity to indi- 
cate a small town, before which appeared mere 
scraps of scenery—the fagade of a small railway 
station, the counter of a grocery store, the bal- 
cony of a hotel. Cutout lettering, let down from 
above, named each locale specifically. 

The Visit’s designer, Teo Otto, a Swiss, also did 
the settings for Mother Courage in collaboration 
with Heinrich Kilger. Other European artists who 
have worked in Epic style include, most notably, 
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Caspar Neher, designer of the original Three- 
penny Opera and of a number of other Brechtian 
dramas, including The Rise and Fall of the City 
of Mahagonny (1930), the Brechtian Antigone 
(Chur, Switzerland, 1948), Herr Puntila and His 
Handyman Matti (Berlin, 1949), The Tutor (Ber- 
lin, 1950), Mother (Berlin, 1951) and Galileo 
(Berlin, 1957). Since the founding of the Berliner 
Ensemble, several new designers have been ini- 
tiatéd into the Epic method, principally Karl von 
Appen, who contributed the settings of Brecht’s 
The Good Woman of Setzwan (1957) and The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle (1954), Farquhar’s Drums 
and Trumpets (The Recruiting Officer) (1955), 
Vishnevski’s The Optimistic Tragedy (1958), and 
Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World 
(1956). 

To my knowledge the first original Epic settings 
by an American designer were my own, for the 
New York production of Brecht’s Mother, already 
described. (The settings were dismissed as “brag- 
gart paucity” in a contemporary THEATRE 
ARTS review by Edith J. R. Isaacs.) I have been 
given little further opportunity to work in Epic 
style. However, my designs for the off-Broadway 
Volpone (1957) were in the Epic tradition, and so 
was the setting for Michael V. Gazzo’s A Hatful 
of Rain (1955). In the latter production a tene- 
ment flat in Manhattan was indicated by means of 
screenlike walls and a kitchen on a raked plat- 
form; an iron ladder and a fire escape led up from 
each side of the stage, and a skylight hung inde- 
pendently over a hallway area. My designs for 
John Wexley’s They Shall Not Die, were an Epic 
project (1934) never realized on stage. 

During the era of Federal Theatre, the Living 
Newspaper unit, in dramatizing topical events and 
statistics, made use of fragmentary settings, pro- 
jections and film sequences, borrowing freely 
from the pioneer work of Piscator. Especially 
noteworthy was the work of Hjalmar Hermansen 
for Triple A Plowed Under (1936) and of Howard 
Bay for One Third of a Nation (1938). 

During his American period at the Dramatic 
Workshop, the school he founded in New York, 
Piscator carried out a number of productions of 
unusual interest scenically. The settings for Pogo- 
din’s Aristocrats (1945) consisted mainly of 
changing projections on a group of screens. Kla- 
bund’s The Circle of Chalk (1941) had an ar- 
rangement of Venetian blinds. Robert Penn War- 
ren’s All the King’s Men (1948) made use of a 
spiral staircase, flanked by projection screens and 
supplemented by mobile platforms. Piscator has 
since put on a new series of experimental produc- 
tions in western Germany and elsewhere in 
Europe. His staging of Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible (1954), and Faulkner’s Requiem for 
a Nun (1955) and Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
(1955) featured translucent platforms, jutting 
into the center of the auditorium and lighted from 
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below. In the case of War and Peace the stage 
floor had sectional maps of Europe projected on 
it from underneath. 

Present-day scene design in the professional 
theatre of the United States is mainly in the tra- 
dition of selective naturalism, varied by Theatric- 
alism in its more imaginative work. But some 
tendencies toward Epic may be noted. These re- 
cent trends may be related to the work of Brecht 
and Piscator only by coincidence, but whether 
coincidental or not, they are noteworthy. Thus it 
is now common practice for American musical 
comedies to use fragments of settings that work 
arbitrarily in space in front of more permanent 
backdrops. A parallel to the method of Piscator’s 
Competition may be seen in the design by Peter 
Larkin for the construction of a teahouse on stage 
in The Teahouse of the August Moon (1953). 
Boris Aronson’s setting for J.B. (1958), though 
Theatricalist in conception, utilized furniture and 
properties with Epic precision. 

Even more Epic in quality were Jo Mielziner’s 
settings for Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1955) and 
Sweet Bird of Youth (1959). Working with the 
boldly imaginative director Elia Kazan, Mielziner 
began in those plays to push beyond Theatrical- 
ism. His designs remained romantic and had & 
confusing residue of Theatricalist make-believe 
(as in the use of invisible doors or the invisible 
pull-cords of Venetian blinds); but he proceeded 
nevertheless to the free use of properties and fur- 
niture in space, and to the reduction of environ- 
ment to a “report” (projections of porch columns 
and fireworks in Cat, projections of Venetian 
blinds and of palm trees and seascapes in Bird). 
Specifically and tellingly Epic was Kazan’s use 
of a television sequence in Bird, in which a dema- 
gogue and his henchmen were shown in action. 
This scenic element was no mere novelty but a 
legitimate device for an Epic widening of Tennes- 
see Williams’ story. A projected sequence of this 
sort occurred in a now-forgotten play by George 
S. Brooks and Walter B. Lister, Spread Eagle 
(1927). As directed by Jed Harris, with settings 
by Norman Bel Geddes, this unusual Broadway 
drama, epic in scope, had a scene of a film-show- 
ing in a movie theatre in order to illustrate the 
use of high-powered propaganda in drumming a 
nation into war. 


The scenic innovations of Epic theatre have 
attracted attention and are undoubtedly influ- 
encing world theatre. But they are more than nov- 
elties or bright ideas. On the contrary, they are 
the product of a whole new philosophy of produc- 
tion, part of a theatre larger in scope than the 
theatre of today. Piscator used projected com- 
ment and film shorts in order to make up for the 
deficiency of his scripts, which were written in the 
prevailing naturalistic or romantic style. In an at- 
tempt to add historic perspective to the scripts, 
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he wove in movie sequences that gave some of 
the background of the stage events, and used 
projected captions that started trains of thought 
not suggested by the dialogue. Seeking this wider 
view, Piscator rebelled against the concentration 
of the single setting; instead he tended to break 
up the action into a flowing movement of a great 
many scenes. His adaptation of Tolstoy’s Wor 
and Peace, with its forty-five scenes, could almost 
serve as a film shooting script. In view of the de- 
mands he has made upon the shifting mechanism 
of the stage, it is not surprising that Piscator 
finds today’s stage machinery out of date. There 
is no reason he thinks, why the modern stage 
should not be as beautifully equipped as the 
modern factory. 

Brecht was less interested than Piscator in the 
use of stage machinery, but he, too, objected to 
the “well-made” play and its naturalistic setting. 
These he considered not only old-fashioned but 
part of a “magical” technique for tricking an au- 
dience into a cheap emotional jag. The principle 
of alienation underlies not only Brecht’s writings 
but the kind of scenic production his plays re- 
quire. He wished to “alienate,” to “cool off” the 
dramatic story, to “hold it at arm’s length,” so 
to speak. In that way he hoped to make audiences 
more reflective and critical, to keep them from 
being “entranced” by a spuriously exciting, over- 
emotional empathy. His use of lettered comment, 
or of projected titles summarizing the action of 
each scene in advance, was intended mainly to put 
a brake on such excitement. Any director in quest 
of excitement and emotion would tear his hair at 
such recommendations. But Brecht was not in- 
terested in “schmaltz.” He called his own dramas 
“learning-plays,” and did not hesitate to declare 
that pedagogy is the true purpose of drama. 

Scenically Brecht rejected not only naturalism 
but the picturesque, atmospheric stage picture as 
well. Instead of surrounding his actors with an 
atmospheric reproduction of a locale, he asked 
his scene designers to proceed by what he called 
“the inductive instead of the deductive” method. 
In practice, that meant beginning by giving the 
actors the furniture and properties necessary for 
the action, and following up with a “report on the 
environment.” The “reports” are painted or pro- 
jected tokens of locale: a photograph or framed 
picture of a house, town or countryside; a drop, 
painted so obviously that it cannot create any il- 
lusion; the name of a town in cutout lettering 
hung over the stage. All in all, the Epic setting 
becomes so utterly functional that it cannot be 
distinguished from an organized group of stage 
properties. Even a whole house on stage retains 
the quality of a stage prop. 

Such an approach runs head on into the doc- 
trine of theatrical synthesis as formulated by 
Richard Wagner and endorsed by artists like Gor- 
don Craig, Adolphe Appia and Robert Edmond 
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Jones. Brecht was not disposed to soften the im- 
pact of that collision. Instead he demanded that 
autonomy be restored to all the production ele- 
ments, including the setting. The setting must 
not be allowed, he said, to blend “magically” with 
the costumes, lighting, properties, music and act- 
ing in order to create an overwhelming emotional 
experience. Rather, the setting, and each of the 
other elements of staging, ought to function au- 
tonomously, in the same manner as the elements 
of a scientific lecture-demonstration, in which re- 
torts and Bunsen burners are brought into play 
as their use becomes necessary. 


The cyclorama, or sky drop, with its sugges- 
tion of infinite space, is banished from the Epic 
setting, which is sachlich, finite. Furniture, pieces 
of rooms, sections of walls, doors or windows— 
sometimes without surrounding walls—may be 
used to serve the action. The stage lighting, em- 
ploying, usually, only naked white light, does not 
pretend to be sunlight, moonlight, or the glow of 
a fireplace or a lamp. Stage light may be colored 
in primitive fashion, however: a simple blue tone, 
perhaps, to indicate night, or a color to distin- 
guish an event, as amber when a song is sung, or 
pink to illuminate the visiting Chinese gods to 
The Good Woman of Setzuan. 


Though Epic design may be new in some of its 
aspects, it lays no claim to being unprecedented. 
In common with Theatricalism it accepts the plat- 
form stage as against the picture stage, and it 
shares with Theatricalism the opinion that the 
setting must be a frank scenic construction or ap- 
paratus, not an imitation—however selective—of 
“life fttself.” But Epic design accords much more 
with Chinese and Japanese Theatricalism than 
with the European Theatricalist tradition. The 
Oriental influence upon Epic is evident in its 
clean-cut functionalism and in its appreciation of 
the unadorned textures of wood, stone, metal, 
plaster and fiber. Epic design differs from both 
Eastern and Western Theatricalism in insisting 
that everything scenic that appears on stage must 
be “the object itself,” not an illusion of the ob- 
ject. A backdrop must never pretend to be any- 
thing but painted cloth; an elecric bulb may be 
used to represent a star, but must not give the il- 
lusion of a star. Nor must anything be theatric- 
ally stylized: a baroque door, an Empire chair, 
a Victorian wardrobe must all have historic and 
geographic documentation, even if the door stands 
on the open stage without a wall around it. 


Epic goes beyond all previous styles in its em- 
phasis on function. But it should be remembered 


that good scene design in any style knows that it 
must justify its presence on stage, and that the 
designer who does not help the actors is nothing 
but an interloper. In My Life in Art Stanislavsky 
declared that he would rather have one good arm- 
chair on stage than all the backdrops painted for 
his theatre by the best artists in Russia. He was 
exaggerating, of course, but the remark is to the 
point. It should be added that Epic design is by 
no means casual, disorderly or poverty-striken. 
It requires at least as much organization and care 
as any previous method, ‘and can be equally rich 
and colorful. Almost always it is more dynamic 
than its predecessors. 

For those who become intrigued by the scenic 
novelties of Epic theatre, a word of warning may 
be necessary. Epic is an honest attempt to bring 
some of the principles of science into the theatre. 
It is not intended to be a snobbish exercise for 
“brilliant” designers or directors, nor a new play- 
thing for technicians who are keen on “experi- 
ment.” A designer does not automatically become 
gifted and modern if he makes use of projections 
or half curtains on a wire; indeed, there is always 
the possibility that a designer with a genuine feel- 
ing for naturalism or Theatricalism may be out 
of his element with Epic. The half curtains, the 
movie sequences, the projected titles happen to 
be the personal trademarks of Brecht and Pisca- 
tor. They are no guarantee that we are witnessing 
an Epic production. They are what Brecht him- 
self called primitive Epic design—first steps to- 
ward a technique that may someday embody, in 
scenic form, the principles of a classic, scientifical- 
ly-minded theatre of the future. 

No one can foresee what Epic design will look 
like eventually. Since it departs radically from 
current practice, and since it has a genuine philo- 
sophic basis, it opens a whole field of scenic in- 
vention. Most striking is its scientific bent. I once 
indicated, for a town square in Brecht’s Round 
Heads and Peaked Heads, a collection of shop- 
keepers’ signs hung over the center of the stage. 
“The Gorelik effect,”’ Brecht called it, after he had 
used it and found it effective. He proposed very 
seriously to begin cataloguing scenic effects of 
proven worth as contributions to a classic future 
form of stage setting. The very notion of such a 
catalogue will, no doubt, horrify many talented 
designers; but there may be others, equally tal- 
ented, who will not feel that there is an impass- 
able barrier between art and science. Indeed, they 
may find that the reverse is true: The spirit of 
science may yet enable scenic art to reach new 
levels of imagination. END 
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OFFSTAGE 


Maria Talichief and members of the corps of the 
New York City Ballet dance Gounod Symphony. 
On the current agenda of the company is a 

tour of East coast cities. The troupe returns 


home in December. 


Teo Otto has been engaged to design the scenery 
for the New York production of Bertolt 
Brecht’s Mother Courage, scheduled to open 


early this season. This is one of his sketches 
for the chronicle play. 
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Kamala Kumari has been cast in the name role of 


Kalidasa’s classic work—as the fatr foster 
child of the hermit Kanwa 





A Rare Classic Returns 


New York has long been familiar with the 
beauty and intricacies of the theatre of Japan and 
China. Through the years the stage of that city 
has had its share of adaptations from the French, 
the German and the Scandinavian, the Spanish, 
the Italian and the Russian. And early this season 
it is offering an off-Broadway home to an Indian 
classic, Shakuntala, from the pen of Kalidasa, 
sometimes called the ‘Hindu Shakespeare.” A 
production of that rarely given work was sched- 


uled in September by Lee Morgan and Patricia 
Newhall at St. Marks Playhouse. Morgan, who 
also staged the noted Sanskrit drama, has been 
a student of the theatre since his boyhood. Miss 
Newhall has to her credit off-Broadway produc- 
tions of Lorca’s Blood Wedding, Sartre’s No Exit 
and plays of J. M. Synge. Krishna B. Shah of the 
Indian National Theatre was allied with the two 
young American sponsors in the production at 
the St. Marks. 


The romantic principals of Shakuntala are 
Kamala Kumari and James Symons. The latte 


portrays King Dushyanta of India 





Fan Mail—After Many 


’ Years 
MOSS HART S (continued from page 32) 
stood on his piano. It was per- 


4 : * | sonally inscribed to Gershwin. 
Es j h 

autobiography — parca ere how mary 

Se | songs he wrote per week when 

is the warmest, § | ‘vet sot creda" ose 

fifteen songs a day. That’s how 


most revealing I get the bad ones out of my sys- 
tem.’” > 
Columnist Louis Sobol sent 
Story of the along a paragraph, in Gersh- 
a. win’s own words, that indicates 
Py a how Broadway conjecture some- 
times becomes reality: 


“A story in the paper. ‘He is DANIEL BLUM’'S 

working on a symphony,’ it said. 
But I wasn’t. Another story in Theatre World 
* the paper. ‘A jazz orchestra on a ; 
™ Se ’ ' Vol. 15 1958-1959 Just published! Over 
a Sy A se concert stage.’ Horrors! But 500 dramatic photos of scenes and 
written % both items put ideas in my head. players of the current Broadway and 
BS I began to work on Rhapsody in off-Broadway season. Complete cast 
ACT ONE % | Blue, rushing it through like lig em ge esac 
by MOSS HART mad back in 1924. Several weeks pletely indexed. at all book stores 
ot ~~ . later it made its bow on the con- $6.00 CHILTON PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
RANDOM HOUSE cert stage, introduced by a jazz 
oases band. If Ira and my friends had 
said one discouraging word, 
Rhapsody would still remain an 
unfinished symphony.” 

Playwright Lillian Hellman | 
responded with a note on the 
final chapter of a brilliant life: 

“As you know, I saw a great THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
deal of George Gershwin over a INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 
long period of time. I think my CELEBRITY SERVICE 
most vivid memory is of a night | 

These love letters of during the last illness, Nobody | 
knew, during those first weeks, 
that it was a last illness. We 
didn’t really think he was very | 
ill. I was at the Gershwins’ for | 
dinner, on the night I mean, and 
George came downstairs in a 
dressing gown looking sick the iia VITALLY IMPORTANT TO 
way we all mean it, but not very, ' | EVERYONE REQUIRING 
and cheerful. He sat down at the NEW YORK | PERTINENT DATA RE- 
: : LATING TO ENTERTAIN- 
LETTERS OF piano, as he so often did, and be- HOLLYWOOD 


MENT AND ALLIED 
gan to play. I was talking to LONDON FIELDS. 


. aa 
somebody and for a long time ¢ s ; 
owrage * ee e R 
S t j wndbe } Nd the music was just there in the — V* Publish 2 


a tormented genius 


provide startling new 


sights ito has 


controversial plays 


3 is Publishing * Agents 
background. Suddenly I was uel Bry Peres te ey 
‘ estaurants ‘ 
TO HARRIET BOSSE aware that something had gone Theses. * Advictaing * 


Edited, translated, and with wrong. I don’t remember what $2.50 etc. 


a foreword by Arvid Paulson he was la in r , 
$5.00, now at your bookstore playing, but I knew that 


TUOMAS NELSON & SONS he had forgotten it and touched 
the wrong notes. I turned in 
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amazement and I remember the 
awful sight of his hands wander- 
ing over the keys, not knowing 
where to go. I knew then that 
he was very, very sick, although 
neither I nor anybody else knew 
the diagnosis of a brain tumor. 
It is my belief that Ira heard 
exactly what I heard and under- 
stood it at the same minute. But 
I am not sure.” 


Finally, from Irving Berlin, 


four lines that he had written , 


when it was all over: 
“As a writer of serious music 

He could dream for a while 
in the stars 

And step down from the 
heights of grand opera 

To a chorus of thirty-two 
bars.” 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


All the World’s a Stage for Shake- 
speare’s Comedies by Frances C. 
DeBerry. A veteran Shakespeare en- 
thusiast, who has displayed her 
knowledge on _ television’s $64,000 
Question,” provides her own analy- 
ses of fourteen of the comedies, along 
with comment on the playwright and 
some of his familiar characters. (Ex- 
position Press, 130 pp., $3.50) 

America’s Literary Revolt by Mi- 
chael Yatron. A comparative study 
of three American poets—Edgar Lee 
Masters, Vachel Lindsay and Carl 
Sandburg-—from the standpoint of 
their social ideals, and specifically 
from the standpoint of their interest 
in Populism. (Philosophical Library, 
176 pp., $4.50) 

The Ballet Annual 1959, edited by 
Arnold L. Haskell. The thirteenth is- 
sue of this annual includes summaries 
of the 1957-58 seasons in London 
(with listings of repertories and art- 
ists), the United States, Paris, Den- 
mark and Italy. There are special 
articles on the New York City Ballet, 
Jerome Robbins and West Side Story, 
and other topics, and a ballet sym- 
posium with contributions by such 
notables as Frederick Ashton, Rich- 
ard Buckle, Anton Dolin and Marie 
Rambert. Profusely illustrated and 
with index. (Macmillan, 146 pp. $5) 

The Cold Wind and the Warm by 
S. N. Behrman. The text of the do- 
mestic play that was presented on 
Broadway last season. (Random 
House, 142 pp., $2.95) 

Complete Guide to Amateur Dra- 
matics by Harald Melvill, with fore- 
word by Christopher Fry. Mr. Mel- 
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vill, a Briton, has compiled a hand- 
book that covers, in very practical 
terms, the organization of an ama- 
teur theatrical group and the work 
involved in getting its own produc- 
tions onto a stage (scene painting 
and design, choosing a hall, etc.). 
Illustrated with photographs and 
working diagrams, and indexed. (Cit- 
adel, 310 pp., $7.50) 

Contemporary Drama, Fifteen Plays, 
edited by E. Bradlee Watson and 
Benfield Pressey. The texts of Hedda 
Gabler, The Importance of Being 
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WANDBOOK OF SOUND REPRODUCTION 
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The publishers of 


AUDIO invite you to purchase 


Earnest, Uncle Vanya, The Dream 
Play, Man and Superman, Riders to 
the Sea, Henry IV (Pirandello), Ah, 
Wilderness!, Blood Wedding, Murder 
in the Cathedral, Purple Dust, The 
Skin of Our Teeth, Come Back, Little 
Sheba, The Crucible and Look Home- 
ward, Angel. (Scribner’s, 577 pp., 
paper, $2.75) 

The Contemporary French Theatre, 
The Flight from Naturalism by Jos- 
eph Chiari. The author has set as his 
goal “a selective study of a general- 
ized attitude [antinaturalistic] to- 
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—at a prepublication saving—the completely new 


SOUND in the THEATRE ..... 


Niowhivs like SOUND in the THEATRE 
has ever been published. It is the first 
book to set forth in authoritative detail what 
you can do with sound by electronic control, 
and how to do it whenever the source (singer, 
musician, speaker, etc.) and the audience are 
present together. The book develops the re- 
quirements for electronic sound control from 
the necessities of the performance, the char- 
acteristics of the audience (hearing and psy- 
choacoustics), and the way sound is modified 
by environment, hall, and scenery. Sound 
sources are considered for their susceptibility 
of control and need for it, and the many tech- 
niques for applying electronic sound control 
are described and illustrated in thirty-two spe- 
cific problems. From these problems are de- 
rived systems and equipment specifications. 
Complete procedures are given for: Planning, 
assembling, and testing sound control installa- 
tions—Articulating sound control with other 
elements of production—Rehearsals and per- 
formances — Operation and maintenance of 
sound control equipment. 


THE AUTHORS 


During the past thirty years, the authors have developed 
the techniques of sound control in opera, open-air amphi- 


Prepublication price $7.75 


theatres, theatres on Broadway, theatres on-the-road and 
off-Broadway, in concert halls and night clubs, in Holly- 
wood and in the laboratory. Some of their techniques are 
used in broadcast and recording as well as in perform- 
ances where an audience is present. From their laboratory 
have come notably successful applications of sound con- 
trol to psychological warfare and psychological screening. 


HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER has written Scenery for the The- 
atre, the standard text on the subject, and Theatres and 
Auditoriums, both done with Edward C. Cole. He also 
wrote Aceustics fer the Architect with Lewis S. Good- 
friend. Presently an acoustical consultant to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, he is a fellow and past counsellor of 
the Acoustical Society of America; fellow of the Audio 
Engineering Society, Senior Member of the IRE, and mem- 
ber of the American Physical Society, The American Insti- 
tute of Physics and the American Educational Theater 
Association. 

VINCENT MALLORY is presently chief of the General 
Equipment Branch of the Missile Guidance Division in 
the Naval Ordnance. His background in acoustics dates 
back to his days as an engineering student at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He first employed sound control in 
the legitimate theatre in GRAND STREET FOLLIES of 1928 
at the Booth Theatre. He has served as consultant in open- 
air sound control for the New York City Department of 
Parks. He has extensive experience in manufacturing hav- 
ing served as chief engineer with many fine companies. 
He is a fellow of the Acoustical Society of America and 
a member of the American institute of Physics. 


This prepublication saving certificate is worth $2.25 
RADIO MAGAZINES, INC., Dept. 4-9 
P.O. Box 629, Mineola, New York 
1 an enclosing my remittance for $7.75. special prepublication price. 
fg Send my copy of SOUND in the THEATRE postpaid. 


(No C.0.D., all books sent postpaid in U.S.A. and possessions, 
Canada, and Mexico. Add 50c for Foreign orders.) 
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wards drama in France, which began 
to hold sway at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and has, from then 
on, affected most of the important 
playwrights.” There are chapters de- 
voted to Rostand, Ghéon and Super- 
vielle, Claudel, Copeau, Cocteau, 
Giraudoux, Sartre, Anouilh and Mon- 
therlant. Indexed. (Macmillan, 242 
pp., $6.50) 

Conversations with Toscanini by B. 
H. Haggin. A veteran music critic 
writes of his talks with, and observa- 
tions of, the noted conductor between 
1942 and 1950. There also is a Tosca- 
nini discography with Haggin’s anal- 
yses of the recordings. Indexed. 
(Doubleday, 261 pp., $4) 

A Dictionary of French Literature, 
edited by Sidney D. Braun. Contains 
basic biographies of French writers, 
summaries of important works, defi- 
nitions of literary terms, and surveys 
of literary movements, schools and 
genres. (Philosophical Library, 362 
pp., $10) 


The Disenchanted by Budd Schul- 
berg and Harvey Breit. Complete text 
of the drama that was produced on 
Broadway last season. (Random 
House, 113 pp., $2.95) 

The Duchess of Malfi by John Web- 
ster. The text of Webster's play, 
edited by F. L. Lucas, with copious 
introductory material and notes on 
the text. (Macmillan, 223 pp., $3.75) 

Euripides IV. The fourth in a series 
of anthologies devoted to Euripides 
contains the texts of Rhesus (trans- 
lated by Richmond Lattimore), The 
Suppliant Women (translated by 
Frank William Jones), Orestes (trans- 


lated by William Arrowsmith) and 
Iphigenia in Aulis (translated by 
Charles R. Walker). Each of the 


translators has provided an introduc- 
tion to his play. (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 307 pp., $3.95) 

Goldilocks by Walter and Jean 
Kerr. The text of the musical play 
that was produced on Broadway last 
season, together with its lyrics, by 
Joan Ford and the Kerrs. (Double- 
day, 120 pp., $2.75) 

Jean Anouilh (Five Plays). Texts 
of Restless Heart (translated by Lu- 
cienne Hill), Time Remembered (Eng- 
lish version by Patricia Moyes), Ar- 
déle (translated by Lucienne Hill), 
Mademoiselle Colombe (adapted by 
Louis Kronenberger) and The Lark 
(adapted by Lillian Hellman). (Hill 
and Wang, 302 pp., $3.95) 

The Kabuki Theatre by Earle Ernst. 
A paper-bound edition of the ex- 
haustive study of Kabuki by Profes- 
sor Ernst, originally published by Ox- 
ford in 1956. Illustrated and indexed. 
(Grove Press, 296 pp., $2.45) 

Ladies’ Day by Aristophanes. The 
text of the comedy Thesmophoriazi- 
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ments and performance dates for complete 
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sae in an English version by Dudley 
Fitts. (Harcourt, Brace, 134 pp., $4) 

The Mountain Giants, The New 
Colony, When Someone Is Somebody 
by Luigi Pirandello. The texts of 
three plays in English translations by 
Marta Abba. (Crown, 277 pp., $3.95) 

My Father and I by Joseph Schild- 
kraut (as told to Leo Lania). The 
story of two noted actors, Rudolf and 
Joseph Schildkraut, also offers a viv- 
idly related theatrical background 
(Central European and American). 
Max Reinhardt, Fritz Kortner, Eva 
LeGallienne and the Theatre Guild 
are among the personalities and pro- 
ducing organizations represented in 
the chronicle covering some sixty 
years. Indexed and illustrated. (Vi- 
king, 246 pp., $3.95) 

Once More, with Feeling by Harry 
Kurnitz. The text of the comedy that 
was given on Broadway last season 
(Random House, 106 pp., $2.95) 

The Pleasure of His Company by 
Samuel Taylor with Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. The text of the comedy that 
was presented on Broadway last sea- 
son. (Random House, 145 pp., $2.95) 

A Quite Remarkable Father by 
Leslie Ruth Howard. The biography 
of Leslie Howard, written by his 
daughter. Illustrated and indexed. 
(Harcourt, Brace, 307 pp., $4.75) 

Requiem for a Nun, a play from 
the novel by William Faulkner 
adapted to the stage by Ruth Ford. 
The text of the drama recently pro- 
duced in London and New York. 
(Random House, 105 pp., $2.95) 

Rowena Jackson and Philip Chat- 
field by Cyril Swinson. The stories, in 
text and many photographs, of two 
leading British ballet performers. 
(Macmillan, 32 pp., $1.75) 

The Royal Ballet Today by Cyril 
Swinson. Biographies of leading danc- 
ers, together with a brief chronology 
of the organization, its repertoire 
and a roster of performers. With 
many photographs. (Macmillan, 32 
pp., $1.75) 

Russian Ballet Master, edited by 
Lillian Moore. The memoirs of Marius 
Petipa, presented in English for the 
first time in a translation by Helen 
Whittaker. Illustrated and with a 
chronology of Petipa ballets and pro- 
ductions, and dances staged by him 
in operas. (Macmillan, 104 pp., $3.95) 

Say, Darling by Richard Bissell, 
Abe Burrows and Marian Bissell. The 
text of the comedy recently given on 
Broadway, along with lyrics (by Bet- 
ty Comden and Adolph Green) to the 
incidental songs. (Atlantic-Little, 
3rown, 182 pp., $2.95) 


. . - JUST RELEASED! 
three “HIT” musicals: 


The Most Happy Fella 
New Girl in Town 


and 


Tom Sawyer 


are now available in addition 
to our parade of outstanding 
Broadway successes for semi- 
professional and amateur pro- 
duction: 


THE BOY FRIEND 

BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
CALL ME MADAM 

DAMN YANKEES 

DIE FLEDERMAUS 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
GUYS AND DOLLS 

HAPPY HUNTING 

KISMET 

THE PAJAMA GAME 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 

WISH YOU WERE HERE 


also soon to be released: 


WEST SIDE STORY 


For information and terms 
contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE, 


INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 





Offstage 


in the Swim 

We have heard of working by 
the clock—and done a bit of it 
too, in our time—but working 
according to the tide is some- 
thing a little unusual, unless you 
live in a house by the beach. 
Very shortly, however, we shall 
be in a position to test the prod- 
uct of labors governed by such 
a timetable. One of the early 


entries of the Broadway season 
hasn't exactly been written by 
that method, but it has been 
thoroughly polished by it. 

Abe Burrows, director of Lor- 
enzo Semple, Jr.’s Golden Fleec- 
ing, told us about such a sched- 
ule a few weeks ago. We had 
known that Mr. Semple was 
working on his play in Province- 
town, Massachusetts, during the 
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cent spotlight. 
spotlights require a special, 
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Additionally, such incandescent 
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summer months, and we decided 
that it was time for a progress 
report and, perhaps, a bit of 
reminiscence about his days as 
an editorial hand for this maga- 
zine. Amid thoughts of whaling 
and Eugene O’Neill, we placed 
a telephone call to that vener- 
able community, and eventually 
we did talk to him about both of 
those things. But not until we 
had spoken to a man with a jolly 
voice who answered the phone 
and announced that he was Mr. 
Burrows. 

“We swim and we work” was 
the way the director described 
his summer collaboration with 
the playwright. “When the tide 
is in, we swim—and when it’s 
out, we work. . . . No, Province- 
town isn’t what it used to be for 
summer theatre. Hyannis is the 
big place for that up here now. 
Anyway, we haven't time for it.” 

Thoroughly chastened, we tried 
a new tack. How did the play 
look? “Like a lot of fun.”’ Any- 
thing else on the Burrows sched- 
ule for 1959-60? “Nothing else 
that I can tell you about now, 
except for a couple of television 
spectaculars on Goodman Ace’s 
new program. But I’ve got some 
irons in the fire.” Did he have 
any contact with the first pro- 
duction of Golden Fleecing last 
season (the one that was due on 
Broadway last January but was 
withdrawn after two weeks of 
rehearsals) ? ““No. Elliott Nugent 
and then Preston Sturges were 
the directors last season.” 

How did Mr. Burrows become 
connected with the new produc- 
tion? “By a very original meth- 
od. They asked me.” 

Critic Carries On 

While the attention of most 
theatregoers is concentrated on 
Broadway and the new season, 
Julie Haydon is thinking in 
terms of the road. In the fall, she 
will be touring universities in 
the Midwest, and as far west as 
Utah, in a program of readings 
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from the books of her late hus- 
band, critic George Jean Nathan. 
The program is arranged, she 
said, so that students can partic- 
ipate in it. And her schedule for 
later in the season includes ap- 
pearances in a one-woman show, 
in still more auditoriums (col- 
lege and otherwise); it is made 
up of selections from plays in 
which she had leading roles, and 
for which Mr. Nathan had great 
enthusiasm: The Time of Your 
Life, The Glass Menagerie and 
Shadow and Substance. 


Barometer Falling 

We are approaching the time 
of year, thank goodness, when 
the temperature-humidity index- 
es that the weather bureaus sup- 
ply will not be great topics of 
attention. Before the warm sea- 
son drifts too far into the past, 
however, we are of the mind to 
point out that earlier in the sum- 
mer, those handy indexes were 
called by another name—‘“dis- 
comfort indexes.” Since “dis- 
comfort” is a dirty word in the 
books of most chambers of com- 
merce, a change in nomenclature 
was prescribed, but not soon 
enough for the comfort of an 
off-Broadway offering in New 
York. It was early in the sum- 
mer when his play came to town, 
and everyone was bandying the 
new term “discomfort index.” 
Everyone included a couple of 
newspaper critics, who were un- 
kind enough to indicate that the 
index for the interior of the the- 
atre on that particular night, for 
that particular play, was mighty 
high. So now to the occupation- 
al hazards of play production 
must be added weather bulletins. 


Labor for Art’s Sake 

The difficulties of impresarios 
are many—so many that it is a 
real pleasure to pass along one 
example of art triumphing over 
commerce. When the ship carry- 
ing the equipment of the Bolshoi 
Ballet arrived in New York last 
April, there was some talk 
that members of the Internation- 
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al Longshoremen’s Association 
might not unload it—and where 
would that have left the Bolshoi 
dancers, not to mention S. Hur- 
ok, who was presenting them in 
an American debut engagement? 
The longshoremen are inclined 
to frown on handling cargo ori- 
ginating behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. But the union members 
soon demonstrated that they are 
not so much anti-U.S.S.R. as 
pro-cultural interchange. They 
refused to handle 144 cases of 
Russian hog bristles aboard the 


a 


LA 


jb 


ship, but they did unload thirty- 
seven tons of Bolshoi gear. 


Stratford-on-Volga 

On the other side of the Iron 
Curtain, Shakespeare is holding 
his own. His plays and the works 
of H. G. Wells are the best sellers 
among foreign fare, according to 
an Associated Press Survey of 
Soviet reading habits. Number 
three on the list of authors, by 
the way, is a ninety-five-year-old 
English novelist residing in New 
York, Ethel Lilian Voynich, and 
her popularity rests on a work 
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THE ACADEMY 


Announces its 1959-60 Season 
WINTER TERM 


Begins November 2, 1959 


instruction and training in the 
plays of Shakespeare for mem- 
bers of the acting profession. 


Class-room and studio work 
in acting, reading verse, 
speech, dance, fencing, etc. 
Seminars and lectures by 
guest speakers. 


The Academy's full two-year pro- 
gram for young actors begins this 
Fall. 


For information regarding applicetion 
and audition, write to: 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE 


FESTIVAL ACADEMY 
161 West 93rd Street, 
New York 25, N.Y. © AC 2-3800 


she wrote more than sixty years 
ago—The Gadfly, the story of a 
revolutionary hero in nineteenth- 
century Italy. 

Among writers of mysteries, 
Conan Doyle got a critical nod 
from a spokesman at the Third 
Congress of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union in May, but a novelist- 
playwright named Agatha Chris- 
tie got only abuse. “Too many 
corpses, too much bourgeois so- 
ciety and too little pity for the 
murder victims” was the verdict. 


Bard’s Blues 


From Lawrence, Kansas, came 
some disquieting news about 
Shakespeare during the summer, 
when the annual conference of 
the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards was in prog- 
ress. No one out there suggested 
that the plays were really the 
product of one of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s lackeys or an ancient kins- 
man of Danny Kaye; but Donald 
Tuttle of Fenn College in Cleve- 
land did point out that one cur- 
rent school of thought has it 
that Shakespeare should be dis- 
missed, academically, because ‘he 
lived in a monarchy and conse- 
quently reflects a “totalitarian” 
period. According to press ac- 
counts, Professor Tuttle has- 
tened to add that that was not 
his school of thought. To go 
along with it, he said, would 
mean throwing out a number of 
other works generally held in 
rather high esteem, including 
the Bible. Somehow we have 
confidence in Shakespeare’s abil- 
ity to survive this latest joust 
with the academicians. 


Gulliver’s Travails 

The wonders of Hollywood 
never cease, even when a book 
that has been a classic for two 
centuries is the subject of a new 
film. Columbia is making a pic- 
ture of Gulliver’s Travels, and, 
according to Murray Schumach 
of the New York Times, the boys 
out there have decided that what 
the story needs is romance. To 
supply it, they have written out 
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Gulliver’s wife and added a 
sweetheart, who stows away on 
his ship. 


| 


The chief architect for this | 


transformation is script writer 
Arthur Ross, and he feels that 
“love gives dramatic application 
to the struggles of individuals 
against destiny.” He points out 
that the Russians made a film 
of the Swift tale in which there 
is no love but plenty of symbol- 
ism—and in which, of course, 
communism wins, hands down, 
over capitalism. He also points 
out that romance does less dam- 
age to Swift than does commun- 
ism. 


All very well, but would 
straight Swift necessarily be 
box-office poison? No work was 
ever aimed more directly at 
adults than Gulliver’s Travels, 
with its corrosive satire. And 
who constitute the bulk of its 
readers? Why, children, of 
course. 


Mouthful 


If Hollywood can add romance 


to a new version of Gulliver’s 
Travels, what will happen to a 
certain actress of the National 
Theatre of Iceland if she ever 
turns up in movieland? She has 
been playing the role of Sheila 








Broadbent in The Reluctant De- | 
butante, and her name is Guob- | 


jorg Porbjarnardéttir. 


Soup to Nuts 


There are at least two highly | 


touted French plays due on 


Broadway during the new sea- 


son, and ever since they were 
announced for production earli- 
er in the year, one of our favor- 
ite pastimes has been devising 
catchy titles for them—English 
titles, that is. One of them is 
Félicien Marceau’s La Bonne 
Soupe, which we understand, will 
be presented here under the lit- 
eral title The Good Soup, a col- 
loquialism indicating a player’s 
winnings at roulette. (The play, 
you may recall, involves a wom- 
an who tells a Monte Carlo crou- 


piere her life story.) The other 
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THE ADAMS STUDIO 


306 West 81 Street, New York 24, N.Y. TR 3-0870 


21st Year of Acting Courses 


RESULTS: In the last three years we are proud of the fact that more 
than ninety percent (90%) of our senior members obtained their first 
Equity acting roles as a result of opportunities contacted through this 
Studio. 


This Year in order to offer the same opportunities to new members 
and at greatly reduced rates Bown Adams and Virginia Daly, the 
directors, will accept only limited enrollment. 


Interviews for Fall Courses made only by appointment by writing or 
telephoning, TRafalgar 3-0870. 


Geraldine Page presents Off-Broadway award to Bown Adams and Virginia 
Daly and members for one of their many off-Broadway student productions. 


The Adams Studio 


306 West 81 Street, N. Y. 24, N.Y. 


Telephone for interviews, TR 3-0870 


Approved by U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for Non-Immigrant Foreign Students 


sENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term October, 1959 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Elaine Stritch Rod Steiger 
Marion Brando Tennessee Williams 
Anthony Franciosa Tcny Curtis 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Michael V. Gazzo 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: Feb., June, Oct. 


SPECIAL ACTING CLASSES a & PROFESSIONAL 
y 
PEGGY FEURY and ALFRED RYDER 
Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone tor Catalog 





GENE FRANKEL 


teaches 
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VALERIE BETTIS 


DANCE TECENIQUE 


.. . plus Play and T.V. Writing with Ben Zavin; 
Voice, Speech, and Diction with Jerry Weiss, 
and the Saturday Program for Young People. 
Work leads to appearances in the... 


WEEKEND REPERTORY THEATRE 


.«. Student under the supervision 
of Mr. Frankel, the prizewinning director of 
“Volpone” and “An Enemy of the People.” 
Register now for the Fall Semester. Write or 
phone immediately. 


ec > ee 


THE GENE FRANKEL 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 


115 MacDougal St., N.Y.C. SPring 7-1190 


C00 \ 


MEMORIAL THEATHE 


SCHOOL OF nna 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 


200 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Registrar Dept. T. 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


is the Jean Anouilh tongue- 
twister L’Hurluberlu, which, we 
are informed, 


and which will bear a third title, 
Time’s Fool, when it reaches the 
ANTA Theatre a couple of weeks 
before Christmas. 


The French themselves are | 
very handy at titling, as we were | 


reminded recently upon going 
over a brochure from the French 
Film Office that deals at length 


with a host of underworld pic- | 


tures (série noire) bearing some 


highly unusual names. Here are | 


a few choice examples: Touchez 
Pas au Grisbi (Don’t Touch the 
Loot), Les Femmes S’en Balan- 
cent (Women Don’t Give a 
Damn), Ca Va Barder (Hell 
Will Break Loose) , Plus de Whis- 
key pour Callaghan (No More 
Whiskey for Callaghan) and Pas 
de Souris dans le Bizness (No 
Dames on the Job). 


Bright, Brighter, Brightest 

Hal Holbrook is a young actor 
who seems to have found a 
bright and almost boundless fu- 
ture in a one-man show called 
Mark Twain Tonight! It is so 
promising that he recently de- 
cided to forego steady employ- 
ment in a television show that 
had occupied the last six of his 
thirty-four years. The name of 
the TV serial he left is “The 
Brighter Day.” 


Germany Calling 

From Germany, word comes 
| that Friedrich Diirrenmatt has 
| won some new laurels. (His The 
Visit, which was wide'y praised 
on Broadway two seasons ago, 
currently is gathering new ac- 
| claim on the road.) The thirty- 
| eight-year-old Swiss playwright 
has been awarded the Mannheim 
Schiller Prize, which carries the 
| equivalent of about $2,500 in 


most important living play- 
wright using the German lan- 
| guage.” 

The Visit was performed sev- 
| enteen times last season in the 
Mannheim National Theatre. 





is translatable | 
roughly as The Scatterbrain— | 


cash and his citation as “the | 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1959-1960 SEASON 
Visit to a Small Planet 
William Tell 
Devil and Daniel Webster 


Down in the Valley 
Measure for Measure 
The Great Sebastians 

Write: Dept. of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Fundamentals 
For Beginners 
Intensive Course: Meet Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 5:30—7:30 P.M. 
November 3rd—December | 8th 
Last Day to Join This Course: 
November !|7th 


182 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 


Curt Conway & Lonny Chapman's 
THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


ACTING TRAINING 
LONNY CHAPMAN 
FACULTY 


DAVID J. STEWART 

CURT CONWAY 
WORD BAKER 
ALLAN MILLER 

VOICE & 
GUEST 

DIRECTORS | UniiN em 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 

Operators of Cecilwood Summer 


SPEECH 
VINCENT DONEHUE 
Playhouse 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
HAROLD CLURMAN 
HOWARD DA SILVA 
353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Phone Plaza 7-5380 


TMM 
STUDIO of SPEECH ARTS 
Professionals — Beginners 


PLACEMENT 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
and 


PROJECTION 
CLARITY 
SPEECH 


FACILITY 
VARIETY 


inquire About 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


MARY DE NIO 
200 West 58th Street 
New York 19, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-6388 
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The most frequently performed 
work in Germany during 1958, 
however, was The Diary of Anne 
Frank, which had 3,400 per- 
formances in 122 theatres. Plays 
by Eugéne Ionesco and John Os- 
borne each had more than 300 
performances in that country 
during the same period. German 
audiences recently were intro- 
duced to Eugene O’Neill’s Days 
Without Endand Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s J.B. The latter was pre- 
sented as Spiel um Job and the 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
51 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


SPECIALIZING IN PUBLISHED 
PLAYS AND BOOKS ON 
EVERY ASPECT OF THE 

THEATRE 


A MONTHLY LISTING OF 
THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
WILL BE SENT UPON 
REQUEST 


Mildred Gellendre 


STUDIO 67 
WORKSHOP 


28TH YEAR 


Professional — Advanced 

Career-minded Beginners 

Acting, Fencing, Make-Up 
Speech, Dalcroze Eurythmics 


Daytime and Evening Sessions 


39 W. 67th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 
SU 7-0619 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 


Widely released—write for information 


TALL STORY 

THIRD BEST SPORT 

ROMANOFF AND JULIET 

THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 

VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 

THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 

WHO WAS THAT LADY | SAW YOU 
WITH? 

THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 

FAIR GAME 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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reception was good. Its theme, 
after all, can conservatively be 
described as universal. 


Anne Frank Forever 

We were interested to see con- 
firmation of what we had sus- 
pected right along—that the 
warehouse where Anne Frank 
and her family hid during the 
Nazi occupation is the leading 
tourist attraction in Amsterdam. 
Our authority for that is the 
word of taxi drivers and guides, 
who said that more people asked 
to see the landmark than any 


| other place in the city. The ware- 


house, by the way, is in the proc- 
ess of being rebuilt into an 
international student center; the 
building and site already have 
been declared a monument by 
the city. 

We point this out because, in 
another part of the world, thea- 
tre’s place as a memorial is un- 
der attack. A shrine to United 
States and Philippine World War 
II dead is in the formative stage, 
and the customary type of stone 
monument on Corregidor is one 
of the forms that it may take. 
Several persons have approached 
the Corregidor-Bataan Memori- 
al Commission with an alterna- 
tive, however. They think that 
an air-conditioned memorial the- 
atre or hospital in Manila would 
have more practical value. This 
has not pleased the commission 
chairman, Emmet O’Neal. 

“There is no medical clinic in 
the Washington Monument, nor 
are operas performed in the Lin- 
coln Memorial,” he said. We 
won't argue about a clinic for 


| Washington Monument but we’ve 


seen Lincoln Memorial—and op- 
era performances wouldn’t hurt 
it. 


One Too Many 

As part of the publishing busi- 
ness, we are in a position to sym- 
pathize with the city fathers of 
Vienna who recently unveiled a 
memorial plaque to the compos- 
er Oskar Straus in a park named 
for him. After the ceremony 
someone made the embarrassing 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 


APPLIED ARTS 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A, in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 
A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 


Directors: 


*JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAL 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
*BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 

CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 

LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Teacher 

JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 

SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 

GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 

PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 

DAVID BLAIR MeCLOSKY, Speech 

JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 

ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 

DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 

SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 

MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 

RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 

EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 

JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 





STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 


BEGINNING — INTERMEDIATE 
ADVANCED 


Mime for Actors and Dancers 
with Angna Enters 

Movement for Actors 

Voice and Diction 

Sight Reading 

Shakespeare Workshop 

Scene Classes for 

professionals 

Stage Direction 


Special Evening Classes 
in Acting 


Saturday Classes 
for Young People {2-19 


REGISTER NOW 


Write or phone 


William Packer, Director 
150 East 39th Street 
New York 16 MU 5-5845 


THE 
DIRECTOR ~ 


of * ‘Volpone’ and “An 
E nemy of the People,” Gene 
Frankel, will choose just 15 
promising students for enroll- 
ment in a comprehensive full- 
year day course in all phases 
of Acting and The Theatre. 
They will work with a faculty 
of nationally known profes- 
sionals. Write or phone for an 
audition now. Program begins 
Oct. 15. 


THE GENE FRANKEL THEATRE 
WORKSHOP & ACADEMY 


115 MacDougal St., N.Y. C. 
SPring 7-1190 
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observation that the plaque was 
engraved “Strauss’—the correct 
spelling for the waltz king and 
his clan, but not for the com- 


| poser of The Chocolate Soldier. 


There are those who hold that 


there is some good in everythiny, | 


and perhaps they have a point, 
even where typographical errors 
are concerned. Probably by now 
you're aware that a simple error 
in typography, in the directions 


for a number called “The Span- | 


ish Panic,” is said to have made 
that dance routine from Once 
upon a Mattress one of the hits 
of the show at the Phoenix The- 
atre in New York. The number 
was all but undanceable, in its 


garbled form, but audiences | 


loved it. 
Setting the Record Straight 


As a postscript to our nostal- 
gia issue (September), and at 
the request of Hazel Dawn, one 
of the first ladies of the 1919 
theatrical era that the issue re- 
called, we are submitting here- 
with the correct birth date of 
the actress. It is March 23, 1894, 
and Miss Dawn says that she 
will be glad to show a birth cer- 
tificate to any doubters. 

The point didn’t arise in our 
writer’s interview with Miss 
Dawn. The writer very circum- 
spectly avoided any references 
to the actress’s age, though she 
did point out that Miss Dawn is 
a grandmother. Miss Dawn her- 
self brought up the matter dur- 
ing a telephone conversation, 
and she did it, she says, because 
she is tired of seeing her birth 


date given as 1891 in certain | 


reference books on theatre. 
Although the conversation 
proved that she is only human, 
it also indicated that she is not 
living in the past, theatrically. 
Miss Dawn told us that she still 
sees “just about everything on 
the New York stage.”’ She put 
her stamp of approval on Gypsy 
and Redhead (“I loved them’’), 
but she is not a great admirer of 
Tennessee Williams. Dramas in 
general, she feels, are not worthy 


_ of the stars of today. “Have you 


ACTORS MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir. 


TRAINING for the 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
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Acting Classes 
Off-Broadway Productions 


247 West 42nd Street * BR 9-2591 
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Co-Director 
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27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 
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School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance 


Mary Clare Sale, 
ballet. 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Nov. |-May | — Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when ! 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I! shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
‘Sunrise ot Campobello"' 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 
ENROLL NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 
88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. 
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FINE ARTS 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
SCENE & COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING 

BFA and MFA degrees 


cotalog 24 barmegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


WRITING 


TY, PLAYS, SHORT 
STORY, NOVEL 


Under the personal direction of 
LAJOS EGRI 
Author of: “The Art of Dramatic Writing” (Simon 
& Schuster) (8th Printing). 


SHELDON GLUECK, Professor of Criminology, 
Harvard University ‘‘Lajos Egri is the master 
builder of the drama.” 


GABRIEL PASCAL, Producer of George Bernard 
Shaw's Pvem-lion, Ma’or Barbara, etc.: “This 
book will live through the ages.” 

REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Starts Monday, October 26 


EGRI SCHOOL OF WRITING 
tablished 1930 
939 es 9 (Tel. Circle 6-612!) 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Drama—Speech 
Radio—Television 


\ liberal arts college with required speciali 
zation in radio, television, drama, speech or 
and he aring therapy. Fully accredit 
“| T. he B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees. Day, 
evening. summer sessions. Professionally 
equipped electronic television production 
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n training; broadcasting; announc- 
writing; radio and television produc 
Professional acting ; directing; play- 
writing: scene and costume designing. Stu 
dents play before meth ypolitan audiences in 
well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed, Placement 
assistance 
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Emerson College 
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123 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 
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—Eric Bentley 
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seen Judith Anderson in any- 
thing up to her talent in the past 
ten years?” the actress asked. 

Before we could reply she was 
back in her favorite domain, the 
musical theatre. “Musicals in my 
day were more beautiful and 
glamorous, and that goes for the 
people, the clothing and the scen- 
ery. But the plots would be con- 
sidered corny today. People in 
musicals nowadays are more 
real. They don’t leave anything 
to the imagination. 

“I remember that Up in 
Mabel’s Room was considered 
naughty forty years ago. At one 
point I took off my dress, and 
there I was on the stage in a 
chemise. It came down some- 
where between the calf of my 
leg and my ankle. That was nud- 
ity! 

“The musicals of today em- 
phasize characterization a lot 
more than they did in my time 
—and what dancing! Why, if 
people had danced in my time 
as they do now, they’d have been 
put in a frame for exhibition 
somewhere.” 

Miss Dawn said that she is re- 
signed to being remembered as 
the theatre’s Pink Lady, after 
the role she played in Ivan 
Caryll’s musical of 1911. She is 
human enough, however, to 
think that she topped that ac- 
complishment, from an acting 
standpoint. She is a great admir- 
er of Florence Reed, and she 
told us that she had played some 
of Miss Reed’s famous parts dur- 
ing a season of summer stock in 
the early 1920's. 

“Fritzi Scheff told me to make 
up my mind that I’d always be 
the Pink Lady. You know, Fritzi 
herself had a fine career in opera 
before she went into musical 
comedy. But nobody remembers 
the opera. As she used to tell me, 
she was stuck with ‘Kiss Me 
Again.’ ” 
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LANE 
Theatre 
W orkshop 


is your doorway into the 
functioning professional theatre. 


We are at present: 


i—Co-producing one original play 
for Broadway, “The Perfect 
Woman" by George Gordon. 
2—Producing six oricinal plays for 
Off-Broadway (Three currently 
in Workshop rehearsals). 
3—Producing one documentary 
movie using the New York locale. 
4—Casting for 8 feature films (To 
Be completed by Mar., 1960). 
5—Maintaining our regular schedule 
of Monday night Showcase Pro- 
grams. 
We are currently seeking competent 
and reliable individuals for member- 
ship in the Workshop itself, and for 
participation through the Workshop 
in the objectives listed above. 
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225 WEST 46™ST.~ Ci. 6-3796 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 











Donizetti’s Anna Bolena was one of the works presented during the 


1959 season of the Santa Fe Opera. 
and Regina Sarfaty make up for 


Seymour. 


A.R.T. WORKSHOP 


OFFERS A COMPREHENSIVE 


THEATRE COURSE 


under the direction of 


WENDELL K. PHILLIPS 
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BURT BRINCKERHOFF 
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MR. JOSHUA LOGAN 
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PLAYWRITING BY 
MR. SAMPSON RAPHAELSON 
Showcase Performances 
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Fall Term Begins Oct. 12 


Sat. TEENAGE WORKSHOP 


under the supervision of 


BURT BRINCKERHOOF 


For information write or phone 


(*Actors Repertory Theatre Workshop) 
498 Third Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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Here, Maria Ferriero (left) 


roles as Anne Boleyn and Jane 
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in the Heart of Greenwich Village 
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Here Are Your “Tickets” to Your Own Command Performance of 


QA: Favorite 


ONE-ACT PLAYS -. 
Youre tor 


~\a,\et 
iA 


\ 
\ 


only Jl , 


you join The Fireside Thea- 
tre now and agree to take 
four selections during the 
coming year 


Yes! Just 10¢ Brings You This Giant, One-Volume 
Theatre Treasury of 24 Great One-Act Plays... 
PLUS Membership in the Exclusive Fireside Theatre 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS.... 
EUGENE O'NEILL. 
NOEL COWARD 
ARTHUR MILLER. . 
WILLIAM INGE... 
DOROTHY PARKER. 
ANTON CHEKHOV... 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
OSCAR WILDE 
TERENCE RATTIGAN... 
THORNTON WILDER. . 
LADY GREGORY 

J. M. SYNGE. . 


..27 Wagons Full of Cotton 
The Moon of the Caribbees 
Hands Across the Sea 

A Memory of Two Mondays 
Glory in the Flower 

Here We Are 

aan Marriage Proposal 

The Apollo of Bellac 

A Florentine Tragedy 

. - The Browning Version 
The Happy Journey 

.. Spreading the News 

. .ln the Shadow of the Glen 
Cathleen ni Houliban 


LORD DUNSANY. . «The Jest of Habalaba 


SUSAN GLASPELL... 


A. A. MILNE... . - The Ugly Duckling 


The Flattering Word 

-The Tridget of Greva 

The Still Alarm 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. The Devil and Daniel Webster 
LUCILLE FLETCHER. . .Sorry, Wrong Number 
OLIPHANT DOWN. The Maker of Dreams 
MARC CONNELLY The Traveler 


Fireside Theatre Members Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: 


MY FAIR LADY 


Why We Make This 
Fabulous Offer 


HIS big treasury — edited by Bennett 

Cerf and Van Cartmell — brings the most 
brilliant names of the theatre right into your 
bome! TENNESSEE WILLIAMS — vividly 
describing raw, flaming passions in Missis- 
Sippi cotton fields. NOEL COWARD — — glee- 
fully dissecting English globe-trotting society 
at cocktail time. EUGENE O'NEILL — pon- 
dering seamen, rum, and native women in 
the West Indies. 

Although it is now selling for $4.95 in 
the publisher's edition, you may have a copy 
for just 10¢ as an introduction to The Fire- 
side Theatre. Thousands of people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the 
comfort of their homes, as members of this 
outstanding book club of hit plays. They 
have been treated to such top shows as: The 
Music Man, Sunrise at Campobello, A Major- 
ity of One — and many other hits. 

Now you too can enjoy current Broadway 
theatre — in book form — by joining The 
Fireside Theatre. 


Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 
e@ You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
the most acclaimed, discussed hits of each 
current theatrical season — as soon after they 
open as possible. 
e All the action, drama, entertainment of 
each fascinating story is yours. In a musical, 


3.8. ONCE MORE 


WITH FEELING 


MUSIC MAN 


you enjoy not only a wonderful romantic 
story but also all the words to every song in 
the show. 


e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for 
a regular hard-bound book that would cost 
you from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's 
edition. (Just compare this with the price 
you would have to pay for a seat in the 
theatre! ) 


e@ You will enjoy the satisfaction of building 
up a permanent theatre \ibrary. A single per- 
formance of a play — once the curtain has 
fallen — can never be recaptured. But the 
book of a play is a permanent possession 
that you and your family will be able to 
enjoy over and over again. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 10¢ for 
your copy of 24 FAVORITE ONE-ACT 
PLAYS. You will also receive the current 
month’s Fireside Theatre selection. If not 
delighted you may return the current selec- 
tion to us within 7 days and your member- 
ship will be cancelled — you'll owe nothing. 
But, no matter what you decide, 24 FAVOR- 
ITE ONE-ACT PLAYS is still yours to 
keep for a dime! Mail coupon with 10¢ 
NOW to: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, DEPT. 


9-TA-O, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
New York. 


THE PLEASURE 
OF HIS COMPANY 


FLOWER 
DRUM SONG 


A MAJORITY 
OF ONE 


SUNRISE 
AT CAMPOBELLO 


— oe ee eee ne ee en ne ee 


__THIS COUPON IS WORTH $4.85 TO YOU 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. oe cs I 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover sais Please 
send me at once my copy of 24 FAVORITE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS, along with the current 
Fireside Theatre Selection at the special low 
membership price. If not delighted I will return 
the current Selection in 7 days and be under 
no obligation. Otherwise, enroll me in the Club 
and send me the free monthly brochure ‘‘Cur- 
tain Time” which describes each new play in 
advance.* 


I need accept as few as four plays a year 
out of the many offered, and I will be billed 
only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I accept 
—even though these same plays are worth 
$2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers’ editions. After 
taking four, I may resign at any time. 


*24 FAVORITE ONE-ACT PLAYS is mine to 
keep for a dime whether or not I join the Club. 


Zone...State. «... 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A, only) T19 





EVERY FRIDAY AT 4 P.M. 


. a limited number of passengers—never more than thirty-two—embark upon 
Senator the Senator. This flight of elegance is exclusive with Lufthansa and features the four 
C‘s of Comfort, Cuisine, Conviviality and Convenience! 


Fly the finest, fastest nonstop flight to Germany. Ask your travel agent to reserve 


your seat or berth aboard the Senator—De Luxe and First Class only, from New York. 


<q LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
Offices in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 





